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This summer the Polish working 
class have demonstrated their” 
refusal to accept Government cuts 
in living standards. Gierek's 
announcement of a 40£ increase in 
the price of meat at the beginning 
of July was the signal for a 
B massive wave of strikes, more wide- 
spread even than in 1970. Since 
: then events have snowballed far 
v: beyond merely an angry response to 
a rise in the cost of meat. 

The strikes began in Warsaw 
when 17,000 workers at the engin¬ 
eering complex of ZM Ursus downed 
, ■ tools in protest over the price 
increases. They were immediately 
R joined by other sectors (such as 
h car and aircraft workers) and by 
S the end of the first week 100,000 
■ workers were on strike. The 
R seriousness of the situation for 
- Poland's leaders was so great that 
t- they attempted to get the strikers 
ft, back to work by offering some 

concessions. On 9th July the Party 
boss, Gierek, went on T.V. 
promising wage increases and also 
a small increase in family allow¬ 
ances next year. Gierek's measures 
were not, however, sufficient to 
cool down the situation. On 10th 
July the workers at the Zeran car 
plant came out on strike and, on 
the same day, mass strikes broke 
out in the city of Lublin, 
beginning with lorry factory and 
agricultural machinery workers,but 
quickly spreading to other sectors 
The strikes spread to the 
militant ports of Gdansk and 
Szczecin, until by the end of 
August there were strikes on the 


whole Baltic coast and m towns 
--xe Pcttran, loci and .rc-claw in 
south-west Poland. 

As the strikes spread they 
became more organised^ Im 
respect the workers of Gdansk'led the 
^97 by electing islersTes :r:t 1: 
different workplaces to form =r. 
"inter-factory Strike Committee’. 

The Government xnew that tmis stei 
had strengthened the workers’ 
position and tried to weaxen -me 
movement by splitting the workers uc 
to negotiate plant by plant. It is' 
a sign of the political maturity of 
the_working class that they were not 
fooled by this manoeuvre and refused ■ 
the "invitation" to negotiate on this | 
basis. The workers were not fooled I 
either when Gierek dismissed the 
Party trade union boss and reshuffled 
his ministers - a favourite stunt in 1 
Poland to try and con the workers 
into going back to work, with the 
promise that the economy will be 
better "managed" in future. 

Poland isn’t Communist 

The Western capitalist press, not 
usually known for its sympathetic I 
reports of strikes at home, has given 
large scale and admiring coverage to 1 
the Polish strikes. According to 
these propagandists, strikes in the 
Russian bloc show that the workers 
there are unhappy with "communism”. 

Any sign that the Bastem bloc also 
has "economic problems" is used as 
evidence that the "communist system" 
cannot work. „ _ 

Continued page 4 
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EDITORIAL 


KOREA 

BEHIND THE 
HEADLINES 


Why 

Workers Voice? 

This is the first of a new series of 
Workers' Voice . The old series was 
a free factory-gate bulletin to 
supplement our leaflets. The 
appearance of this second series, at 
a printed agitational paper, is 
another step in the strengthening 
of the Communist Workers' Organis¬ 
ation, which will continue to 
produce as well the theoretical 
journal Revolutionary Perspectives , 
and regular leaflets. 


When the CWO was founded five 
years ago we said that the capital¬ 
ists could find no solution to the 
economic crisis caused by their own 
vicious system of exploitation. 

This system condemns two thirds of 
the world to semi-starvation, is 
slowly destroying the natural 
resources of the planet and now 
threatens to destroy humanity 
itself. Five years'ago we were 
regarded as lunatics but today it 
is obvious that the capitalists’ 
"solutions" to their crisis, 
including wage cuts and dole queues, 
have failed - as we predicted they 
would. Today the prospect of a 
Third World War is closer. 


What is even clearer today than 
it was five years ago is the fact 
that the only solution lies in the 
hands of the working class. It is 
no accident that this issue is full 
of reports of workers’ strikes 
throughout the world. We are living 
at a time of world crisis. It can 
only be solved on a world level. 
There is only one class whose 
interests are the same the whole 
world over - the working class. 
Everywhere we are faced with a 
decaying and rotten system. Every¬ 
where our fight is the same fight. 
The working class alone poses the 
civilised alternative: A system 
without national frontiers, without 
unemployment, without mass starv¬ 
ation, and where everyone's labour 
produces something useful for 
society. 


But it will be a long and 
difficult road of struggle before 
we reach such a future. What 
revolutionaries have to do today is 
to fight for a communist perspective 
in every battle of the working class 
to the utmost of our strength. The 
working class is fighting against 
capitalism, but this fight will not 
lead automatically to communism. 

The most far-sighted workers must 
give a lead to this struggle by 
forming an international communist 
party across national frontiers. 
Workers' Voice is dedicated to help 
build this party. 


Almost totally ignored by the 
Western Press, the early part of this 
summer saw a massive wave of strikes 
and riots by the Korean working class. 
For the Press and T.V. student riots 
took place in support of demands for 
democratic reforms: the truth was 
unnewsworthy and unpalatable for 
them. This article shows how the 
events of Korea were very much 
concerned with the working class, 
defending their own interests, and 
only later being sidetracked into 
student unrest. 

Korea has been hit badly by the 
world economic crisis. For years 
Korea has been presented as the 
"ideal" booming economy. It had 
massive investment from the U.S. and 
Japan to exploit its low labour 
costs and "sensible" workers. 
Eventually it grew faster than Japan, 
with an "economic miracle" in the 
60s and 70s. But that "miracle" has 
been shown as a house of straw built 
on massive borrowing which did not 
produce a more productive industry. 
Korea's growth has fallen from 7# to 
4# and it is now in serious 
aebt7 owing #20 billion. It cannot 
export enough, as its chief market 
is the U.S.A., now suffering its own 
crisis of profitability so it can't 
buy Korean goods, even at dumping 
prices. Inflation has risen in 
Korea from 2454 to well over 3054; 
unemployment is steadily rising. 

These twin attacks of inflation and 
unemployment are the response the 
bosses are making in all*countries 
to make the workers pay for 
capitalism's crisis. 

The Korean workers' struggle 
developed in April, as miners 
rejected the union settlement of 20# 
when their pay demand was for 42#. 

They then demanded the resignation 
of the union leader who negotiated 
the "settlement". This was only the 
first step, however, as they thrust 
aside the unions' attempts to confine 
their struggle and took to the 
streets. 

Rallies and demonstrations turned 
into battles with the riot police, 
involving 3,500 miners, and police 
posts were overrun. Further, when 
the police tried to break up 
occupations, the miners fought back, 
killing one policeman and injuring 
100 more, and arming themselves with 
police weapons. 

Events escalated. The mining 
company's offices were attacked in 
Changson and the miners and their 
families, in response to the economic 
attacks of the bosses and the 
physical attacks of the state, 
proceeded to challenge the state 
directly by taking over the city and 
controlling all key posts, such as 
the railway station. 

Solidarity action broke out and 
the miners were joined by another key 
group in the Korean economy, the 
steel workers. These demanded pay 
increases of up to 100# - which their 
bosses refused to discuss. 1,000 
steel workers set fire to their 
bosses' offices and battled with the 
riot police. 

By early May the direction of 
the struggle started to change. The 
workers were joined by students who 
had different aims. The students 
hoped to channel the fight towards 


demands for a democratic type of 
government and for an end to martial 
law. They ignored the fact that in 
democratic countries like Britain 
and Italy, the crisis is just as bad, 
with as much inflation and unemploy¬ 
ment as in Korea. 

By late May the uprising was 
spreading, despite the confusing 
contribution of the students, with 
the workers seizing the important 
city of Kwangju. The army 
immediately tried to crush the 
working class with bayonets and 
bullets. Responding to the killings 
of the city workers, miners flocked 
in from the countryside, armed with 
explosives and swelling the workers' 
numbers to 200,000. They then raided 
the city's armouries, equipping 
themselves with guns and army 
vehicles. A well organised workers' 
militia controlled access to the city, 
and workers at the barricades 
exchanged fire with army helicopters. 
The workers distributed free groceries 
and milk from the shops. 

The Korean state tried to cool 
the situation by offering to appoint 
a new government, in the hope that 
this would fool the workers into 
believing that a new set of faces in 
the government might suddenly make 
their grievances ana hardships 
vanish. _ 

This trick didn't work. The 
rebellion spread to 15 other cities. 

The government saw that the leading 
city was Kwangju and reinforced the 
military attack there. In the face of 
overwhelming odds the workers 
conceded defeat, and by the time the 
city fell to the army resistance was 
down to a handful of students. Such 
dramatic sieges and demands for 
democratic reforms are understandable 
and palatable to journalists - this 
period of the struggles was splashed 
in the newspapers of the West. The 
real movement - that of the working 
was largely ignored. 

THE FRES2HT DEFEAT 




The Korean rising failed for many 
reasons. In the first place, South 
Korea is predominantly an agri¬ 
cultural country and the urban 
workers' revolt was largely isolated 
in a sea of rural apathy. This will 
have to be overcome by the Korean 
workers in future struggles. 

Secondly, the ruling class was 
divided. Despite the faction 
fight which led to the murder of 
dictator Park the military regained 
control from the "liberals". In this 
way the rising was crushed by troops 
who remained loyal to the State. 

On the other hand, the two 
groups who fought the state, the 
students and the workers, had very 
different a-ms. While the students 
wanted the replacement of military 
rule by a liberal, democratic 
variety of capitalism, the working 
class were fighting for a decent 
standard of living, a fight which 
cou^d not be won by replacing one 
capitalist faction in the Government 
with another. 

But lacking at the moment a 
unist minority in the Korean 
working class, the workers’ political 
battle with the state was direction¬ 
less. A revolutionary leadership 















would have attempted to change the I 
struggle into a conscious struggle 
ror state power, ithe first stage in I 
this would have been to unify the 
various strikes and centres of revolt.I 
The sad fact is, however, that despiteP 
the ever increasing burden of 1 

propping up bankrupt economies, the 
Western block as a whole is still 
able to advance loans to countries 
like Korea. 

THE FUTURE - ? 

Now that the army has, for the moment 
brought South Korea back to so-called 
"political stability" - that is no 
opposition is tolerated and political 
meetings and strikes are once more 
illegal - the new President (General 
Chon) is preparing to borrow from 
the coffers of the West. (Already 

£°?r itis V anks ■ L1 °y d8 and 

v y " have su PPlied loans for 
the Korean steel industry.) He is 
certain that the USA and^ir allies 

ui+iL°2 n1:lnU f t0 bail out K °rea 
without any demands by Carter for the 
protection of "human rights". This 
is the army's reward for quelling the 
^orking class rising and anyway South 
’“ in too important a strategic 


LEAFLET: 


The following leaflet is being given 
out at factories throughout Britain 
by members and sympathisers of the 
C.W.O. 


Korea is 

position for the US'to ail5w'it"to 
fall into the hands of Rusia. 

Bu l. this won 't always be the 
case. The economic crisis is not 
going to go away and the ruling class 
m the advanced countries of the 
West will find themselves with even 
worse economic and political 

° f their °^-and therefore 
hardly in a position to bail out 
their weaker allies. In such a 
situation it will be up to the 
working class in the stronger 
countries to support the struggle of 
their comrades in the underdeve'ored 
areas in the best way possible -by 
rising against their own ruling 
class. 

Meanwhile in Korea, the workers 
have had the valuable experience of 
shaking the capitalist state. As the 
economy weakens over the coming rears 
the unrest of the workers will'not 
vanish. It will increase a 3 the 
bosses continue to mane the wording 
class pay for the crisis. In future 
struggles, workers who have been so 
close to toppling the state this 
year must start to consider what sort 
of state they should build to 
replace it. Out of such questions a 
communist minority emerges, and armed 
with this clarity in addition to 
explosives and guns, the Korean 
workers will be armed for the final 
battle, for a workers' state and a 
communist society. 



FIGHT THE LAYOFFS! 

of unemployment hangs over nearly every worker today. Who 
workers n° b i® r ?g£ ly Safe? Pords reoen tly sacked 4,000 

side British£ erS(paper firm) are closing down on Mersey- 
+ finia £® d at Con8ett - In all, unemployment now 
rfSm « i 11 ?i 111 Britain. Things are much the same in every country. 

haS ? llllon unemployed, the US has over 8 million, with 7 
500.000 car workers laid off. China is said to have 20 million 

whol f wol ti d * ecoaolny is in ori sis> and the working class 
is being made to pay for that crisis with their jobs. 

Botli Labour and Tory governments have tried their 'solutions'. 

Mv s ? y tha J "greedy workers" are grabbing too much money n 

their^row+h 1 ^ 8 ^ 3 t lie# Countries such as Korea and Brazil have built 
their growth on the bacKS of their workers' low wages and todav that 

4 ner-verr b yi ng ’n de ? Pite l0W ? ay rises - OTorea*! e conomy i^shrfnking 
billiondebt!? 763 * growth; Brazil has a staggering 050 

T v BAa !? labour have no solution. From 1974 to 1979, under the last 
Labour Government, unemployment increased from 600,000 to l£ million. 
„ 1+v " The J; 6 ** s Programme of "Nationalise Everything" is no solution 

see industry has the same need toma.-ce a profit as ALL 
industry has, and if it doesn't do that, it is shut down or 
forced to cut bacK on production. JO PROFIT, NO WORK! 

^Pltalism's sickness is being treate.. yy savage cuts n 
jobs and living standards. Sooner or later the two imperialist biocs 
to the m!l5 A “ erioa > will be forced to impose a 'Final Solution' 

T ? day 8 «orld traae war will become World War Three 
class w“il 8 be r mlde ! tatea ^ ght for =>arwets and profits. The working 
class w.ll be maae to pay the cost of this war, in money and blood. 
and*war* Snl UaS t0 °- fer the working class except econo-io rain 

EOW TO FIGHT BACK 

is easy to ta.-ce redundancy money and nose teat or ~sr. - r,- — 

. 01 ; This .a -by the bosses’; ay cut - aasi -7' 

- a. . 0 .j ana iSO.ated on tne ,o_e, then it is too late to '-r' w- s - 

- 

Today's workers aren't'defeated, as the" recent spikes' 
nave snown us, out the bosses still have the utter hand. The f‘vh* 

against the dole is not as advanced as the fight for S i--.”£ waleanu 

unemployea worsens will ce used as a pool of stare .scour to :set -ares 

It is important that, whatever the :::= -- --- 

;ots. If they don't then tEe' faosses will as s^ :;7 TT. I 11, 

like with us. This year the dockers La Holland sad. sore rece-- 

P ° land ’ ^ h ° Ut Uni0nS ' 

? ba ” da ? eri88 of militant strugg.es. These threats nave c--- 
been withdrawn temporarily (because the crisis will not go away) cut'the 
meet e the nelt 3 threat^^ ° aIm0t b8 pUshed * rova and are ready to 
Compare this with the fate of the steel workers in Britain. The-- 
1nh» ed T-^ et ^ b f Ca iw e the unioas Promised that they would defend their 
1 T f 1S led t0 the closure of Shotton. The bosses now had a good 
con tnc.k, as the unions put up a sham fight against *• 

jssra? ss s afjsa. ly a t HSarffCt 
s 1 ° r '“ ue ,: - ra - 

your struggle vou f-n ? l0ne * b - Bt if c ^ e ~ workers join ' 

your struggle you can hit the bosses .cere it hurts - their profits. 

S2T it ffitlT 

5J^ST.t these 

o^?^^ 8 i r ri^^“ d "! r i 0 8 ?r rt - 

needed; not just a^y^row^orkpface? 6 ^ ” ”' ey a ™ 

bei^^ie ?eI^nr ag s e omeLe 8 il?h 3 a a pis i ?fl i ft } lhe--^ ee ' : 

to anything. Bum the ballot papers and ballot boxes 6ad Wl11 agree " 

s'aS'STs?? - Aswjrf 

nose-dive mto'Sfff that'MpftaTTsaTas 

JSGS-(«RS ^ 

struggle against capitalism itself^ w 1 the , lon e run workers must 

atatS can we end the miserv If * 5® n workers control their own 

q i a i 0 «« ae miser 7 and unemployment, a workprq' 

production for the^EEDS®of 1 the mai°a^°nl?’the^Rollls^of^helew^ 86 

























POLISH STRIKES (toot'd) 

But strikes in Poland don't show 
us that the workers there are unhappy 
with communism, because the WHOLE of 
the Eastern bloc is CAPITALIST, not 
communist. No country in the world 
is communist. Those countries which 
claim to be so are in reality only a 
more centralised form of the state 
capitalism which we know in the West. 
Instead of having only a limited 
number of nationalised industries, 
in the Eastern bloc the greater part 
of industrial production is under 
state control. But this does not 
mean that capitalism has been abol¬ 
ished. On the contrary, all the 
essential features of capitalism 
remains industries which have to 
compete on the world market and 
produce for profit, not for human 
needs; a working class, forced to 
earn its living by wage labour and 
whose labour power produces that 
profit. 

As capitalist states, the Russian 
bloc countries have been ravaged by 
the same world crisis in profitabil¬ 
ity as the West. And, just as in 
the West, East European capitalism is 
attacking the living standards and 
working conditions of the workers who 
create the wealth, although this is 
sometimes less obvious from the out¬ 
side. Massive armies disguise 
extensive unemployment and inflation 
is relatively low because the state 
tries to avoid price rises by the 
simple solution of providing sub¬ 
sidies for basic goods. The only 
problem is that it can't afford the 
necessary subsidies to supply enough 
goods at the official prices. For 
the working class in the Russian 
bloc shortages, queuing and the 
black market have become a way of 
life. The Polish strides therefore 
are a reaction by the workers to the 
effects of the economic crisis. The 
USSR itself has not been without 
militant strikes this year. In May 
370,000 workers in the car plants at 
Togliatti and Gorky struck for higher 
wages. 

A DECADE OP PROBLEMS 

The end of the 60s saw the collapse 
of the post-war boom for the world 
economy. 1963 brought a strike wave 
to the western world - notably the 
mass strikes in Prance - as the 
bosses tried to make the working 
class pay for the decline in profit¬ 
ability. In the Soviet bloc there 
were economic problems too. On their 
own generous figures, economic growth 
fell from 10# in the 1950s, to 7$ in 
the 60s and to 5# in the 70s. The 
Polish government'3 reaction to its 
economic plight at the start of the 
70s was to raise food prices, to 
provide more capital for investment. 
This was an open attack on the 
workers' standard of living, which 
they resisted. A strike wave erupted, 
centred on Gdansk. Demonstrations 
grew into bloody street battles with 
the police (officially 300 workers 
were killed), and Communist Party 
offices were burned down. In the 
face of the class' open fury, the 
Government withdrew the price rises. 

Having failed to raise meat 
prices in 1970 the Government tried 
again in July 1976. More strikes 
broke out in which workers at the 
Ursus tractor factory ripped up 
railway lines,whilst in Radom there 
were attacks on shops and the Comm¬ 
unist Party Headquarters. These 
strikes forced the Government to only 
raise prices by 35# (instead of 70#), 
but this was a further blow to the 
ailing Polish economy which wa3 
already heavily in debt. To bail 
Gierek out the Russians gave the 
biggest aid package to any of its 


colonies. This included a 1 billion 
rouble (#1.4bn.) loan to help Poland 
pay its debts to the West 

This did not,however, solve the 
economic crisis in Poland. Much of 
Poland’s exports are now mortgaged 
to the West in return for loans and 
at the moment Poland owes the West 
#20 billion. Poland now requires a 
fresh injection of economic aid to 
meet the demands of th$ working 
class and ease the political crisis. 



The Polish leaders have been no 
more successful than Western govern¬ 
ments in finding an answer to the 
crisis of capitalism. The price 
rises announced in July were an 
attempt to solve the problem by 
cutting public spending. Meat 
subsidies, which cost the Polish 
State #2£ billion a year, were with¬ 
drawn and this led to sudden price 
rises. Thus Gierek's solution to 
the oroblems facing Polish capitalism 
is not unlike the measures being 
taken by Thatcher to try and solve 
the problems of British capitalism. 
(For example, cuts in government aid 
to industry; cuts in spending on 
hospitals, education, etc.) 


THE WORKERS' GAINS 

The Polish working class has shown 
that it is the most class conscious 
in the world today. The way in which 
they linked up strike committees in 
Gdansk to form one unifying body 
representing over 200 factories, and 
their refusal to go on accepting the 
costs of the capitalist crisis makes 
the Polish workers the vanguard of 
the world working class. The great 
economic gains which they have won; 
the 300# increase in family allowance 
(to match that of the army); the 
increases in pay, pensions, disable¬ 
ment benefit, and better medicines 
will soon be taken away by the crisis. 
(A pay rise isn't much good anyway if 


the Government can't afford to stock 
the shops with meat.) 

But the Polish workers' gains 
in these battles go beyond economics. 
Their greatest gains have been in 
experience and organisation. They 
know that they can count on the un¬ 
selfish solidarity of wide sections 
of their own class. They have seen 
that solidarity force the government 
to concede without a fight. This 
will not always be the case, but the 
present struggles and their apparent 
success will ensure that when the 
next attack is made by the State, the 
Polish workers will have the confid¬ 
ence to once again fight back. 

Despite all this, there are two 
dangers to overcome when drawing out 
the lessons of these latest struggles 
of the Polish workers. The first is 
to blind ourselves to the obvious 
weaknesses of the demand for "free" 
trade unions, and to ignore the 
strong influence of reactionary 
forces such as the Catholic Church 
and the "dissidents" within the 
struggle. The second is to suggest 
what the Polish workers OUGHT to have 
been doing without taking account of 
the real difficulties which the 
Polish workers face at the moment. 


"FREE" TRADE UNIONS 

The chief demand finally made by the 
Polish workers was for "free" trade 
unions. This is actually a step 
backward. 

The workers in western Europe 
have such unions and their plight is 
similar to their counterparts in 
Poland. In Britain and in Prance the 
steel unions, for example, have 
negotiated away thousands of jobs. 

In Poland the official unions are 
obviously a part of the state machine 
and don't pretend to fight the state 
for the .interests of the worcers. 

Their role is to direct labour as 
befits the plans of government. In 
the West the unions are not so 
obviously bound up with the state, 

(they even occasionally make the 
pretence of militancy by calling a 
strike) but the role they play is 
ultimately little different. They 
negotiate rates of exploitation and 
are especially useful to the govern¬ 
ment at the moment in getting workers 
to accept redundancies. What the 
Polish workers have really asked for 
by calling for "free" trade unions 
is the right to call a strike without 
it provoking a political crisis. 

Already the strike leader, 

Walesa (now full-time free trade 
union official) is making the same 
mealy-mouthed speeches to the Polish 
working class as Bill Sirs did to the 
steel workers in Britain last winter. 
He said that the agreement was "the 
best that could be obtained in the 
circumstances" and he has joined 
Gierex and the Catholic Church in 
appealing to workers to go back to 
work "ir.'ihe isv.on's interest". 

THE DISSIDENTS' ROLE 

The more farsighted members of the 
Polish ruling class have already seen 
the usefulness of "free" trade unions 
for containlna the class struggle. 

In 1976, both inside the Polish 
Communist Party(PCP) and within the 
ranks of the "dissidents", there was 
a demand for such unions for the 
purpose of bringing to the workers 
the"arguments of the bosses (such as, 
"there'is no more money in the kitty'.') 
While the "liberal" faction in the 
PC? lost the power struggle (until 
this wave of strikes proved the use¬ 
ful nature of "free" trade unions for 
the Polish state), the "dissidents" 
were able to gain some influence 
within the working class by organ¬ 
ising Workers Defence Committees. 



















These committees enjoyed an early 
success in September 1976 when they 
got the sentences of workers 
convicted of "hooliganism" withdrawn. 
Since then their influence within the 
working class has grown. This has 
enabled them to insert some of their 
own political demands (such as the 
publication of the Helsinki Accords 
and the U.N. Declaration on Human 
Rights) into the list of workers' 
demands. 

The main danger facing the 
Polish working class is that their 
struggle will be used in future (as 
it has been done already) by these 
dissidents who seek a solution to 
the economic crisis by means of a 
"freer" economy.They are hoping that 
in return for freedom of speech and 
press, the Polish workers will be 
persuaded to accept the austerity 
measures which they feel will be 
necessary to solve the crisis. Jacek 
Kuron, one of Poland's leading 
"dissidents', 1 sees decentralisation as 
a means of getting the working class 
to accept austerity: 

"Economists, sociologists and 
technicians close to the estab¬ 
lishment have called for years 
for a fundamental economic ref¬ 
orm, for decentralisation, for 
a reinforcement of the market 
mechanism. In the current state 
of affairs such reforms would 
certainly lower the standard of 


POLAND ~ The main st rike centres 


The strikes in Gdansk, where the 
movement became most highly organised, 
were sparked off - like all mass 
movements - by a relatively small 
incident: the dismissal of a "free 
trade union" supporter called Anna 
Walentinowicz. This led to 16,000 
workers electing an inter-factory 
strike committee, under the advice of 
"free trade union" activists whose 
spokesman, Walesa was the focus of 


living of many social groups . 

(CWO emphasis) To obtain their 

consent it is essential that 
they accept the reforms. The 
technocrats are aware of this 
necessity, and have been calling a Western press anxious to prove that 

^-*— “—*■ t i8 great aen not the grea t 

lasses who make history. ' ' 


a national discussion. But 
such debate demands ... demo¬ 
cratic reforms such as freedom 
of speech and freedom to 
organise - if only for the sole 
reason of permitting debate." 

( Guardian 21.8.80) 

It is important that the Polish 
working class is aware that their 
struggle has nothing in common with 
the struggle of Kuron and other anti¬ 
working class "dissidents" 


THE CATHOLIC 

Another element which hopes to gain 
from a "democratic" Poland is the 
Catholic Church. This was placed in 
a difficult position since the 
election of a Polish Pope has given 
it more prestige. Gierek had been 
trying to give it more power so that 
it would act in the interests of the 
Polish state. For instance, in 
January 1978 he is quoted as saying: 

"What can be done so that the 
Church gains more influence in 
society, because we cannot deal 
with some of the current 
demoralisation?" 

( Financial Times 17.1.78) 

The Polish Primate, Wyszinski respon¬ 
ded by promising to use the Church's 
influence to help avoid "small 
revolutions". Wyszinski faced with 
a real "small revolution", tried to 
have it both ways by calling for 
"prudence and restraint" in the 
workers' demands but holding Mass in 
the shipyards and collections for 
strikers after Church every Sunday. 

The workers at both Sczeczin and 
Gdansk responded by displaying 
posters of the Pope and demanding 
more access to the media for the 
Church. Clearly, the Church's inter-|: 
est in the working class is aimed at 
CONTROLLING the class struggle and 
channelling it away from the workers 
own aims. 

This is an aspect of the 
struggle which communist minorities 
must fight against. It is danger¬ 
ous to overestimate the positive 
aspects of a strike wave and ignore 
these aspects which are an expression of Russian invaaers 

of a confused understanding by the *- - - 

working class. 
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political friends controlled the 
struggle until its "victory" because 
they had the confidence and support 
of the workers - a confidence which 
had been built up in ten years of 
sacrifice and struggle. This 
minority achieved a presence in the 
working class. In its actions 
(though clearly NOT in its politics) 
there are lessons for communists to 
follow. 

The fact that there was no comm¬ 
unist minority to lead the struggle 
away from the dead ends of "free 
trade unions", Catholic nationalism 
and dissident reformism shows just 
how difficult it is going to be for 
the working class to win the class 
war. If these present struggles are 
not to be followed by demoralisation 
and defeat is is essential that a 
revolutionary minority does emerge 
to lead the working class towards 
communist political aims. 

However, we should not conclude 
that because elements of reaction are 
present in these struggles they must 
gain the upper hand. All real 
struggles have contradictory move¬ 
ments. Por example, the metalworkers 
in Bolshevik Russia in 1918 were both 
the most communist section of the 
working class and the most jealous of 
their trade separateness. Such 
contradictions will always exist and 
it is only the actual struggle itself 
which decides which of the two forces 
will win. Whilst there was not a 
communist minority present in these 
strikes it is still no excuse for 
communists elsewhere avoiding the 
question of what they would have done 
in the Polish situation. 

The first task would have to 
have been to take a realistic look at 
the balance of class forces at the 
time. A brief glance would have 
been enough to tell them that nearly 
all the cards lay, for the moment, 
with the world ruling class. 

To begin with, there was no hope 
of the Polish workers overthrowing 
the state, since to do so would have 
been to invite massacre at the hands 
Russia cannot 
afford to lose its link through 
Poland to East Germany where it keeps 


:;ost of its army. There can be no 
Warsaw Pact without Warsaw! To do so 
would be to see the rest of its 
empire collapse. The only chance the 
Polish workers might have had to take 
their struggle further would have 
been to take advantage of the rivalry 
between the two imperialist blocs. 

3ut, despite Afghanistan, the war of 
words over the Olympics, etc., the 
.'est has made it quite plain that it 
would not only NOT intervene to help 
the Polish workers fight the state,' 
but also sent £700 millions via a 
•est German bank to help bail out the 
Polish ruling class. This was a 
reversal of roles, since in 1974 the 
Polish Government sent coal to 
3ritain to sabotage the miners' 
strike. 

Whilst the world's rulers are 
.easing as towards a war as the only 
solution to the crisis, they are 
still clearly aware that their main 
enemy is the working class. The West 
is overjoyed at the"prospect of 
upheavals in Poland - led by the 
"dissidents" and the Catholic Church. 
It is not prepared tc sanction the 
workers' revolt. Such international 
class solidarity will soon have to be 
imitated by the world's workers 

Unable to take advantage of the 
growing tension between the blocs, 
the only thing the Polish workers 
could have done to carry their 
struggle forward was to call upon 
Russian workers to strike and 
paralyse the Russian war machine. 

The strikes at Togliattigrad and 
Gorki need only to have come at the 
same time as the Polish strikes and 
need to have been spread through 
Russia to have achieved this. Then 
the Polish workers need not have 
accepted the shoddy deal worked out 
by the State and its new servants, 
the "free trade union" activists. 

In such a situation there is a 
thin line between success and failure. 
All it needed was for the movement 
for unification of the strike comm¬ 
ittees in the different centres to 
be carried further to the point of 
the formation of workers' councils. 
These could then have co-ordinated 
the strikes in Warsaw, Gdansk and 
Silesia so that they all took place 
at the same time. Without aid from 
its imperialist master, the Polish 
state could not have resisted such 
an attack and the workers' seizure 
of power would have followed. In 
this situation, for communists every¬ 
where, the cry of "international 
solidarity with the Polish workers" 
turns "Workers of the World, Unite" 
from being a mere slogan into the 
only realistic programme of action. 
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75th Anniversary 


The First Workers Council 


This edition of Workers Voice 
coincides with the Vbth anniversary 
of one of the most important working 
class events of this century - the 
founding of the St. Petersburg Soviet 
(or workers' council) which occurred 
on October 13th 1905. For the next 
fiftv days this organisation grew to 
represent 200,000 of the half millior 
workers in St. Petersburg. It was 
imitated in other Russian cities, 
particularly in Moscow. The workers 
council organised the Russian workers 
in their struggles, it led the 
political strikes and demonstrations, 
armed the working class and unified 
the strike committees of different 
factories. 

HEW FORM OF STATE POWER 

The chief significance of the 
workers' council was that it 
presented for the first time a new 
form of power - workers' power. Its 
differences with parliaments were 
listed by Trotsky: 

"It constitutes authentic 
democracy, without a lower and 
an upper chamber, without a 
nrofessional bureaucracy but 
with the voters' rights to 
recall their deputies at any 
moment. Through its members - 
deputies directly elected by 
the workers - the soviet 
exercises direct leadership °j. 
social manifestations of the 
proletariat as a whole ..." 

( 1905 p.268) 


There is no doubt that the most 
important difference with capitalist 
democracy is the idea of de 5;®f a ^°“ ' 
This idea was first usea ^y t ^® H olas 
in the Paris Commune m 1871 and 
allows workers to recall their 
representatives at any time.(instead 
of waiting 5 years before the next 
election.} Also, the delegate is not 
a free agent as M.Ss are. When a 
workers' delegate speaks and votes on 
anv issue he cannot say oust what he 
feels like at that time. He votes on 
the basis of the orders of the 
workers who elected him. If he f *£ ls 
to carry out their wishes he can be 
instantly removed. Of course, such 
really democratic features are always 
derided as "idealistic" by capitalist 
commentators. They assume what the 
conditions under which a delegate is 
elected are the same as that for an 
M.P. Nothing could be farther from 
reality. In capitalist society an 
M P. is elected to represent a 
constituency - a geographical area 
containing people from different 
classes and therefore with different 
interests which can never be 
reconciled. In a revolutionary 
situation a delegate is elected by 
members of the same class - the 
working class, usually from one work¬ 
place and so he/she will actually 
represent the real wishes of a single 
class. This will make sure that the 
delegate does not have to be recalled 
every time an issue is to be decided 
by the Soviet. This worxed in both 
1905 and 1917 and proved in practice 
to all doubters that workers can rule 
for themselves. 


SOVIETS MUST DESTROY o£d STATE 

The Soviet therefore showed that it 
was the real form of a workers' state 
but no two rival state powers can 
exist for long side by side. In a 
situation of "dual power" the 
capitalists will fight for their 
lives. There is no question of the 
working class being allowed to peace¬ 
fully establish their own power. The 
only way a workers' state can survive 
is by destroying the capitalist state 
annaratus and replacing it with its 
own power. In I9<->5 the Russian 
workers lost this battle but in 1917 
they finally succeeded in over¬ 
throwing the Provisional Government 
and fully establishing Soviet power. 
Even so, in 1905 the workers' council 
briefly seemed to be the real power 
in St. Petersburg and Moscow since 
nothing moved without an order from 

the however, what really defines a 
state is its monopoly of arms and 
this the St. Petersburg Soviet did 
not have. Though arms were 
distributed to the working class and 
though "it was inevitably compelled 



Workers and soldiers' demonstration, 
summer 1905. Here they are joined 
by students, army officers and the 
middle class. These elements 
deserted the working class in 
October when the Tsar promised a 
parliament. The workers' answer 
was to form the Soviet. 


to use repressive measures against 
elements amongst the masses who 
brought anarchy into its united 
ranks"(1905 p.400), it did not 
destroy'TEe Tsar's army. Once the 
working class was deserted by the 
middle class and the peasant risings 
had died down the Russian rulers 
were able to use their army to 
attack the workers in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, resulting in hundreds of 
deaths. In 1917 it was only the 
disintegration of this same army and 
active support of many soldiers 
anl sttlovs thlt enabled the Soviets 
to finally establish a workers 
state. 

SOVIET REPRESENTS ALL WORKING CLASS 

A third feature of the 1905 Soviet in 
both St. Petersburg and Moscow was 
the fact that, despite being the 
representative body of the whole 
working class, they in fact consisted 
of less than half the workers of 
those cities.(in the St. Petersburg 
Soviet there were 562 delegates 
representing 200,000 workers out of 
half a million in the olt y:). Th ®?® 
is nothing surprising of disturbing 
in this fact. Not all workers will 
simultaneously realise the 
significance of the formation Ox a 
"class-wide" body like the Soviet. 

Others, either through timidity or 
the success of capitdist propaganda, 
will remain neutral or even hostile. 

It will be the task of the Soviets 
to attempt to accredit delegates to 
all sections of the working class 
(and this will not be confined to 
industrial workers but to white 
collar, unemployed and agricultural 
workers who identify with the Soviet). 

Every section must be given the 
opportunity to escape from the orbit 
of the capitalist state. This does 
not necessarily mean that any hostile 
minority will automatically accept 
the authority of the Soviets and it 
wi ll be against these "elements" 

'-.hat tie t.treat of "repressive 
measures" bv -he rest of the working 
class will be necessary. This is 
certainly a matter of regret but the 
history of the Paris Commune and the 
revolutions in Russia show that any 
toleration of opposition to the 
workers’ stale power on the part of 
the workina class is punished by the . 
far --eater horrors of a White Terror 
once'the old order is restored. 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY 

Put if the "class-wide" body, the 

.1 does not represent 
the entire working class in the 
oe-ioi of upheaval, what of the 
revolutionary minority, the communist 
er.ts of 1905 (and their 
sequel in 1917) have taught 

revolutionaries many important 
'e 3 son 3 about the relationship 
her.sen the workers' councils and 
the communist party. It is 
particularly important to 1 

le-emthasise those lessons since m 
the 60 years after the defeats of 
the European workers in the 
struggles which followed World War 
Cne, a large number of myths have 
grown concerning the reasons for 
the decline of the Russian 
Revolution into Stalinist state 




















capitalism. 

For the CWO the isolation of the 
Russian workers and their decimation 
in a barbarous civil war (1918-20) 
destroyed the basis for the 
existence of a healthy workers' 
state and communist party. By the 
end of the civil war the Soviets 
were lifeless shells and it was no 
longer true to speak of "Soviet 
Russia". Moreover, by 1921 the 
working class movements throughout 
Europe had been crushed so there 
was no possibility of a working 
class revolution in Europe coming to 
the aid of the Russian workers. As a 
result the Communist Party could only 
maintain itself in power by shooting 
workers (at Kronstadt in 1921) and 
making trade deals with capitalist 
countries (like Britain, Germany and 
Sweden). In short, they were 
communists in name only and the 
great names of the past like Lenin, 
Trotsky and Bukharin, each using 
different excuses, rationalised the 
building of state capitalism in 
Russia. Stalin simply followed each 
of their ideas in turn before 
creating the modem barbarism of the 
present Russian state. For us no 
individual is to blame for the 
defeat which was a product of the 
balance of class forces at the time. 

However, in the last 60 years 
two alternative explanations have 
grown up, centring on organisational 
forms, and both of these represent 
dangers for today's growing 
communist movement. 

"PARTYISM" 

The first danger is "partyism". 

This is the idea that all the 
revolution needs is a general to plan 
the campaign and the working class 
will follow the lead. This was the 
view of the German Social Democratic 
Party before World War One. It 
thought that the only worthwhile 
working class action was one 
organised by themselves. This error 
was repeated by the Bordigists after 
the defeat of the Italian workers' 
struggles in 1920. Trotsky, 
witnessing a real, live revolution in 
1905, dispels the wooden and static 
nature of this idea. 

"In revolution ... the 
subjective will of a party, 
even a 'dominant' party, is 
only one of the factors 
involved and not by any means 
the most important one." 

(12<£ p.279) 

What Trotsky argues is that 
revolutions cannot be neatly 
organised just when and where the 
"partyists" wish it and first of all 
there must exist a political 
situation and living conditions which 
bring masses of people into open 
revolt. 

Nothing better indicates 
Trotsky's decline into the counter¬ 
revolution after 1921 than his 
attempt to organise a revolution on 
November 7th 1923 in Germany to the 
accompaniment of a pamphlet entitled 
"Can the Counter-revolution or 
Revolution be Fixed for a Definite 
Date?" His answer in 1923 was "yes" 
(and he was proved wrong in practice) 
but in 1905, when he was still a 
revolutionary, it was emphatically 


"COUNCILISM" 

All this will sound like music to 
the ears of those who represent the 
second danger to today's communist 
movement - the councilists. Por 
them the defeat of the Russian 
Revolution was caused by the 
Bolshevik Party "substituting" 
itself for the workers' councils and 
so strangling the revolution. Por 
them the one and only working class 
organisation is the workers' council 


m 


Background to 1905 

In 1904 the Russian monarchy was faced with a series of crises. 
The young Russian working class was flexing its muscles for the 
first time in a wave of strikes which had begun in the 1890s. 
Riots broke out in the countryside as the peasants tried to 
reduce the heavy burijjen of taxes and increase their land holdings 
at the expense of the landlords. Even the feeble middle class 
had stepped up its demand for a constitution by forming a 
political party. 

The "Imperial dimwit", as Trotsky called Tsar Nicholas II, 
had only one answer to make. Advised by one of his reactionary 
cronies that what Russia needed was a "short, victorious war", he 
picked a fight with "the little brown monkeys" in Japan, only to 
see two fleets and an entire army lost in a few months. 

It was in the middle of this that the St. Petersburg 
workers decided they had had enough. Agitation for a strike 
began in the Putilov arms factory in St. Petersburg. This 
agitation was quickly taken over by the police unions whose aim - 
like our trade unions today - was to head off any serious unrest. 
The police unions (again like the trade unions today) were forced 
to call a strike against rising prices and low wages. This began 
on January 3rd 1905. By January 7th 140,000 workers were on 
strike. On January 9th the workers forced the police trade union 
leaders to call a demonstration. This was peaceful and was 
designed to fool the workers into believing that the Tsar was 
capable of helping them. Nicholas II left St. Petersburg in 
charge of the brutal General Trepov who ordered the troops to 
fire. The peaceful nature of the demonstration did not persuade 
the troops not to shoot and hundreds of workers were massacred. 

This "Bloody Sunday" led to mass strikes which petered out 
into sectional strikes during the summer. The continuing crisis, 
however, caused the workers to begin to unify their strike 
committees. The first place to do this was Ivanovo-Voznesensk 
but it was the St. Petersburg workers' council which gave unity 
and leadership to all the other 'soviets'. 

The importance of 1905 is that it showed to the world 
working class what power it could hold if it acted collectively. 
By deciding that "it is better to die than to continue suffering 
intolerable torment", the Russian working class put itself at the 
head of the world's workers. It led Lenin to aa^e the following 
prophetic speech in January 1917: 

"— the Russian Revolution (of 1905) precisely because of 
its proletarian character ... was the prologue to the 
coming European revolution ... 

The present grave-like stillness in Europe must not 
deceive us. Europe is charged w.th revolution. The 
monstrous horrors'of the imperialist war, the suffering 
caused by the high eo3t of living, engencer everywnere 
a revolutionary spirit; anc the ruling classes .'.. are more 
and more moving into a blind alley from .nich they can 
never extricate themselves without trenenlcus upheavals." 

There is no "grave-like" stillness in the world toeay and .t is 
to contribute to the inevitable coming revolution that this 
attempt to understand the lessons of 1905 has been made. 



and all political parties are 
simply - "bourgeois". This view is 
totally alien to the communist 
movement. Since the days of Marx 
no-one has doubted the necessity of 
the working class forming an organ¬ 
isation to represent the opposite of 
the government and bosses' views and 
to carry out propaganda and lead the 
struggle away from capitalist aims 
to working class aims. This is also 
shown in the lessons of 1905 as 
written by Troteky and, perhaps 
surprisingly, by Rosa Luxemburg. 

The 1905 Soviet itself did not 
emerge, as councilist mythology 
relates,"spontaneously" but was in 
fact a product of the existing 
divisions in the Social Democratic 
Party, between Bolshevik and 
Menshevik factions. As Trotsky tells 
us in 1905, the Party produced the 
Soviet. 


"What was the Soviet of 
Workers' Deputies? The Soviet 
came into being as a response 
to an objective need - a need 
born of the course of events. 
It was an organisation which 
was authoritative and yet had 
no traditions ... Internal 
friction between the two 
equally powerful factions of 
the social democrats on the 


one hand, and the struggle of 
both factions with the socialist 
revolutionaries on the other, 
rendered the creation of a NON- 
PARTY organisation absolutely 
essential." ( 1905 p.122-3) 

And he goes on to explain that the 
Mensheviks took the initiative to 
call the Soviet which began with 
only 30 or 40 delegates representing 
no more than a few thousand workers. 
However, the "objective need" which 
Trotsky speaks about was the need to 
unite the large number of strikes 
which were taking place at that time 
and to give them a political focus. 

It was this task that the Party tried 
to carry out. 

From the Party's initiative the 
Soviet grew to represent 147 
different factories. Though well 
over half the delegates were metal 
workers there were large delegations 
from the textile factories, the 
printing and paper industries and 
even delegations of shop workers, 
office workers and the pharmaceutical 
trade. What is clear for both 
Trotsky and Luxemburg is that neither 
of them see a division of interests 
between the organisation which 
represents the whole working class - 
the workers' council - and the 
minority in the political party. 

Continued page 11 
















Foreign debt now over $50 BILLION - the world s largest 

BRAZ1L-WHAT ECONOMIC MIRACLE? 


For years economists have been 
looking for a shining example to 
prove that, despite appearances, 
capitalism is still healthy some¬ 
where on the planet. In the early 
Seventies they told us that Iran and 
Brazil had achieved "an economic 
miracle" and that they were immune 
to the world crisis. 1979 exploded 
the myths about Iran, 1980 has dest¬ 
royed the fantasies about Brazil. In 
the face of mounting inflation and 
unemployment the Brazilian working 
class, particularly the metalworkers 
and dockers, shattered their image as 
a docile labour force and took tc 
streets in a violent struggle to 
defend their meagre living standards. 
The cry "Economic miracle - what 
economic miracle?" threw back in the 
face of the ruling class their prom¬ 
ises of a better future. These 
struggles have shown that the Brazil¬ 
ian bosses who have lived for so long 
on borrowed money are now living on 
borrowed time. 

MONEY FLOWS IN... 

Brazil's boom years were based on 
large loans from the USA and IMF, as 
well as low labour costs, which for 
the working class means only one 
thing - high exploitation. Without 
the latter the generals who seized 
power in 1964 would have found that 
Western capital would not have been 
so forthcoming. As profitability 
fell in Europe and the USA the bosses 
there searched for areas of lower 
costs in order to remain both compet¬ 
itive and profitable. Brazil seemed 
an easy answer for the likes of Fiat 
and Volkswagen. The contribution of 
labour costs to a factory-made item 
in Brazil is less than 20# , sometimes 
even half this amount. §o money 
flowed into Brazil based on the need 
for profits - profits to be made on 
the backs of the low wages of the 
Brazilian workers. 

The rapid change in the economic 
life of the country has brought no 
benefit to the Brazilian workers, 
especially those who have recently 
moved off the land. When the Army 
took over in 1964 half the workforce 
still worked on the land. By 1976 
only 38# did so. The drive to 
industrialisation drew thousands to 
the cities which found themselves 
unable to cope with the influx. The 
shanty towns (favelas) which grew up 
have no sanitation, no running water 
and no electricity. Their 
inhabitants live on the fringes of 
existence, depressing the wages of 
those in work. This is perfect for 
the bosses who have a cheap labour 
force without having to pay taxes to 
house workers. 

...BUT MONEY FLOWS OUT 

However, as all good debtors know, 
the more you borrow, the more you 
need to borrow to keep up the 
interest payments. The profits being 
squeezed out of the Brazilian workers 
didn't pay the debts because these 
profits were exported to help prop un 
the shaky economies of Europe and the 
USA. Brazil has also had to keep on 
borrowing to help pay for the rising 
cost of imported oil, especially in 
the last seven years. But as the 
crisis deepened in the leading capit¬ 
alist countries it has been harder 
and harder for Brazil to raise more 
loans and those that can be raised 
are at very high rates of interest. 

As a result Brazil's foreign debt, 
which at 057 billion is the largest 
in the world, takes the bulk of any 
profits which are used to pay off 
the interest. 


THE STATE ATTACKS... 

Just as the Brazilian bosses have 
made the working class pay for the 
"economic miracle" with low wages 
they now expected to make the workers 
pay for the economic collapse with a 
cut in real wages. At the'same time 
rising unemployment, due to the cut¬ 
back in investment, is another 
attack on the working class. Workers 
so recently attracted in from the 
countryside are cast aside at the 
whim of the bosses. As a reserve 
army of unemployed they are another 
useful weapon in the bosses' attack 
on the workers. However inflation 
is the main way in which the bosses 
cut real wages in the 1980s. Today 
in Brazil inflation is higher than 
the "catastrophic" level which 
brought the generals to power in 1964. 
Unemployment is so widespread that 
the government has lost count of the 
numbers. This is not surprising 
as the State doesn't care how high 
it is because it does not pay any 
unemployment benefit. 

...THE WORKERS RESPOND 

The government has tried hard to keep 
wages well below the rate of 
inflation, arguing like the bosses 
do everywhere, that high wages cause 
high inflation. However for several 
years wages have been held below the 
rate of inflation and yet prices have 
risen more than ever. Brazil shows 
how the only thanks the bosses give 
us for belt-tightening is to ask for 
another notch In the belt. 

So in March and April of this 
year, with inflation at 80# and still 
rising, sections of the Brazilian 
working class decided they had had 
enough. 200,000 metalworkers (from 
the car factories in Sao Paulo) came 
out on strike demanding higher pay. 
They rejected the 63# wage "increase" 
offered in line with the government's 
pay policy (i.e. a 17# cut in wages), 
and demanded 80# on a par with price 
rises. Immediately the workers set 
up pickets to prevent the use of the 
unemployed as scabs. This led 
immediately to violent battles with 
the police. 

UNIONS WHOSE FRIENDS? 

The union leaders called for "calm" 
folowing these struggles. This call 
should not surprise any workers today. 
For years the role of trade unions in 
strikes throughout the world has been 
to contain them, despite the radical 
words often used by union leaders. 
iVhen working class anger at cuts in 
their living standards surges up, the 
unions often call for strikes to keep 
control of the movement and to hold 
on to their reputation as defenders 
of the workers interests. Every 
sell-out is justified by the unions 
as a "reasonable" settlement or "the 
best that could be reached in the 
circumstances". Ana one way in which 
they try to control the strike is to 
confine it to "their" members and to 
prevent solidarity action by other 
workers which would take the struggle 
out of union control. In Brazil, in 
spite of the arrest of the union boss, 
the unions refused to call for the 
help of workers in other factories 
and industries. 

The government, composed mainly 
of the most backward sections of the 
Brazilian ruling class, clearly did 
not see (as their more astute allies 
in Western Europe do) the benefits of 
negotiations with the trade unions. 

If they had freed Lula,the imprisoned 
trade union leader he would have 
negotiated a solution to the strike 
along the lines that the State wanted 


to impose. In fact the State forgot 
a lesson it had learned in 1979 where 
I in a similar strike they first 
suspended Lula from his post, and 
then reinstated him because they 
could not bring the strike to an end 
without his cooperation. The role of 
the union is to let just enough steam 
out of the political pressure cooker. 
They call a strike and then proceed 
to lead it nowhere except to 
demoralisation. 

The Brazilian strike was doomed 
whilst it stayed in the union strait- 
jacket. The unions successfully 
stopped any solidarity action with 
other workers and the strikes were 
confined to the car factories and the 
docks. The union also sabotaged the 
struggle by refusing to release union 
funds to pay strike benefit (just 
as the steelworkers union did in 
Britain this year). The workers 
however did gain some experience of 
fighting outside the unions by 
setting up their own strike fund to 
feed their dependants. This however 
was not enough and after the 41st 
day the isolated workers were forced 
back to work. By the end of May the 
strike was over. 


WHICH WAY BRAZIL? 

The "economic miracle" offered the 
workers who had created it,precisely 
nothing. After 10 years of "boom" 
under the military government the 
average Brazilian worker needed to 
work twice as many hours just to buy 
the basic essentials of food, dotbM 
and housing. The end of the boom 
offers even less to the workers. The 
capitalist class in Brazil, as in all 
other countries, can offer the work¬ 
ing class no future except more belt¬ 
tightening and eventually death in 
a third world war. 

In this sense Brazil confirms 
the view put forward by the CWO in 
1975 that, as far as the"less 
developed"countries of the world were 
concerned; 

"As the crisis deepens we can 
expect to see further upheavals 
there and further advances by 
the class" ( Revolutionary 

Perspectives 3) 

Further upheavals will be the 
order of the day and not just in 
Brazil, Poland, South Africa or Korea 
but in many sore countries. The list 
of countries which have experienced 
massive working class unrest goes far 
beyond the half-dozen or 30 we could 
have listed in 1975. Whilst these 
struggles might not have reached the 
same heights in quality as they have 
in quantity we should not forget that 
the crisis continues. It has no 
solution under capitalism which left 
to itself will only lead us to a 
third world war. The only real 
solution is one produced by the 
working class and this can only come 
out of the struggle against the 
lower standard of living that capit¬ 
alism offers us. The future belongs 
to tne workers but today communists 
will need patience; 

*...as the crisis levels out over 
the next few years the advances 
made and lost in one area will 
be regained in another. The 
march from the counter¬ 
revolution to the dismantling 
of capitalism is not a straight 
line, but ebbs and flows with 
the movement and pace of the 
crisis. The impossibility of 
the success of the workers' 
struggles within capitalism 
forces the struggle onto the 
historical alternative - 
communist revolution." 

( Revolutionary Perspectives 3) I 















Workers link up across racial 'divide’ 

MASS STRIKES 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


For the past four months South Africa 
has been swept by a wave of class 
struggle and widespread revolt 
against the apartheid system. Over 
50,000 workers have struck and whole 
townships have battled with the 
police. These battles have often 
involved street barricades, the 
burning of police vehicles, buses and 
cars, and the looting of foodshops. 
Over 60 people have been shot by the 
police. 

THE STRIKES 

The strikes represent the highest 
level of class struggle South Africa 
has experienced since the war. They 
have been far more organised and 
extensive than those of the last 
massive strike wave in 1973. They 
have seen, for the first time ever, 
Black and Coloured (mixed race) 
workers uniting in a major strike. 
This occurred in the Volkswagen 
strike and in the strikes at the 
other car factories,and indicates 
that the South African workers can 
overcome the divisions which the 
ruling class has imposed upon them 
through the apartheid system. Strikes 
which have occurred have generated 
sym pathy str ikes., particularly where 
—Workers have been victimised. Within 
a week the Volkswagen strike had 
spread to 11 other factories in the 
car producing town of Uitenhage. 
Similarly, in the Johannesburg 
municipal workers' strike, 
electricity workers struck in 
sympathy with power station workers 
who had been dismissed for striking. 
The strike then spread to dustmen 
and sewage workers and eventually 
10,000 council workers were making it 
the biggest strike against a single 
employer in South Africa's history. 

The strikes have also been 
actively supported by the communities 
in which workers live. For example, 
when 800 meat workers were dismissed 
for participating in a solidarity 
strike, an effective boycott of meat 
was organised throughout the town¬ 
ships of the Cape peninsula in 
support of their demand for their re¬ 
instatement. Similarly, a boycott of 
flour caused a flour company to re¬ 
employ 78 sacked workers. 

All these strikes have, as is 
usual in South Africa, been illegal 
and subject to police harassment. 
However, in almost all cases workers 
have returned to work with pay 
increases although these have been 
far below what they have demanded. 

The most notable exception was the 
Johannesburg municipal workers' 
strike which was broken by bussing 
out the strikers at gun point and 
importing scabs. Undoubtedly the 
single most significant advance of 
the strikes has been the unity of 
Black and Coloured workers which was 
achieved in the car plants. 

However, despite the militancy 
and strength of the strike wave, 
class struggle in South Africa is 
vulnerable to two lines of attack 
from the ruling class. Firstly, 
that of directing the struggle into 
demands for unionisation and, 
secondly, directing it into the 
channels of African nationalism. 


Unionisation: 

Strategy of the Bosses 

The progressive sectors of the South 
African ruling class are trying to 
help Black workers set up trade 
unions. These sectors, whose 
interests lie in mining and manu¬ 
facturing, are supported in this aim 
by the European and American 
capitalists. The USA and the EEC 
have drawn up codes of conduct for 
firms operating in South Africa 
which, amongst other things, 
recommend recognition of Black trade 
unions. The three big motor 
companies, Volkswagen, Ford and 
General Motors, were amongst the 
first to recognise Black trade 
unions. They wish to see a stable, 
Black working class whose grievances 
are expressed by "responsible" 
unions. This is part of a wider aim, 
namely the ending of the apartheid 
system and the establishment of a 
Black capitalist class united to the 
White capitalists by their joint 
exploitation of the working class. 

The government, which represents 
—} reactionary interests, those of 
the farmers ana the 555* of the 
economy controlled by the State, has 
resisted these aims because it under¬ 
stands that they must lead to the 
undermining of the whole apartheid 
lystera. The issue is not new. 

Black trade unions existed in the 
1940's and by 1951 there were 1 
million Black workers in trade 
unions. In 1953 a government 
commission recommended that Black 
trade unions be recognised. Then, < 
now, the nationalist Government saw 
this as incompatible with White 
nationalism. Instead they decided to 
crush the Black unions and control 
the class struggle by naked force. 

In the 20 years between 1953 and 1973 
the Black working class had more than 
doubled. The suddenness and violence 
of the 1973 strikes in Natal made 
even the Government realise that the 
existing system of open repression 
could not be continued. They have 
gradually been forced to concede on 
the unionisation issue. After the 
1973 strike the Government introduced 
laws which enabled workers to be 
represented by "workers' liaison 
committees". These committees were 
to exist in each factory and be made 
up of representatives of workers and 
representatives of management. These 
committees were bosses agencies and 
nothing more than a clumsy attempt 
to prevent workers uniting across 
whole industries. Realising the 
hopelessness of this attempt to 
contain the class struggle the 
Government set up a commission to 
advise it. The commission 
recommended recognition of Black 
trade unions. At first the Govern¬ 
ment tried to exclude migrant workers, 
who make up 30£ of the workforce, 
from the right to union recognition, 
but even on this they have conceded. 

Earlier this year the racial 
colour bar on all jobs was lifted 


and Black unions permitted to apply 
for Government registration. This 
permits them to be represented on the 
industrial councils which determine 
wage levels and organise arbitration 
of disputes in each branch of 
industry. 

There can be no doubt that the 
move to unionisation is being 
introduced by the capitalists to 
control and police the class struggle 
is imply because the nineteenth century 
methods have failed. 

The previous record of Black 
trade unions shows they have been 
just as anti-working class as the 
White unions. During the Second 
'World War they agreed not to strike 
to help the war plans of the Govern¬ 
ment. The ruling class were thus 
able to fight the imperialist war 
with the help of the Black workers 
and then viciously crush the miners 
strike which erupted after the war 
was won. The present wave of strikes 
shows the new unions falling into the 
familiar role of bosses' policemen 
that we see in the rest of the world. 

In those factories where the 
bosses have favoured unions the 
strikes have been far less violent 
than in those where they have stuck 
to the old system. In Durban where 
the bosses simply sacked 6,000 
striking textile workers, the 
strikers rioted and attacked manage¬ 
ment buildings. Police had to use 
tear gas and baton charges to restore 
order. Although the strike was 
eventually broken other employers 
were worried that the strike and the 
violence would spread to their 
factories. At the SA30L plant,which 
makes oil from coal, and in the 
Johannesburg council strike, the 
bosses tried to use the liaison 
committee system. At SASOL general 
intimidation of construction workers 
and the killing of one of them by 
the army sparked off riots, burning 
of vehicles and buildings and the 
death of a White 3an. The site 
became s: tense that the whole work¬ 
force had to be sent home a day early 
with fall pay. In the Johannesburg 
council 3trike the council tried to 
use a works cosittee and an "in- 
house" union, which the council 
itself created, instead of ar. 
independent union. Again the bosses' 
old methods failed and the strike 
had finally to be broken by force of 
police guns. 

In contrast to this, where 
■unions have been recognised, as in 
the car factories, there has teen 
"order". Instead of trying to srread 
the strikes, the unions have called 
for responsibility, moderation and a 
return to work! When the Volkswagen 
workers came out the two unions 
involved urged their members "not to 
take part in an illegal dispute". 

When 11 other factories came out in 
sympathy the Federation of South 
African Trade Unions (FOSATU)called 
for "all strikers to return to work 
except those employed by Volkswagen". 
The same organisations prevented 
Ford and General Motors workers 
from joining the strike when they 
were on the point of doing so. 

When Goodyear tyre workers bypassed 
the union to demand a 160f5 increase, 
which would have brought the rate to 
£1.60 per hour, the unions described 
this demand as "ridiculous"! When the 
Volkswagen strike was settled with a 
27$ increase, which brings the rate 
to 80p per hour, (workers were 
demanding £1.10) the International 
Metal Workers Federation in Geneva, 
which funds FOSATU, described this 
settlement as a "breakthrough for 
disciplined trade union action". 

Even in the Johannesburg municipal 
workers strike (which had as one of 
its demands trade union recognition), 
the union involved, instead of trying 
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to spread the strike to other workers 
and politicise it, spent its time 
petitioning the law courts to 
restrain the police from beating its 
members and stealing their 
possessions. The leader of this 
union, for his pains, was finally 
arrested in the corridors of the 
supreme court and charged with 
sabotage - so much for the 
capitalists' respect for the law. 

South African unions are trying 
to make a place for themselves in 
the capitalist system and this means 
■Droving themselves moderate and law 
abiding. It means proving themselves 
to the bosses not to the workers. 
Nowhere is this clearer than in Port 
Elisabeth where Ford are paying 
Black workers to be shop stewards in 
order to contain the class struggle. 
Volkswagen and General Motors are so 
impressed with this idea that they 
will soon follow. 

All the energy workers spend in 
struggling for unions is wasted. As 
these events prove, even before the 
unions are properly established they 
are working against the workers, 
when they are fully established they 
will be what the bosses want - shop 
floor police. 

African Nationalism 
Strategy of Tomorrow’s Bosses 

The guerrilla campaign of the African 
nationalists has been stepped up over 
the last year. Police stations have 
been attacked, Black policemen killed 
and oil installations at 3AS0L 
successfully bombed. Through these 
attacks on the State and their 
propaganda for Black rule the 
African nationalists have been able 
to infiltrate both the campaigns 
against apartheid and the class 
struggle. 

In mid-April Coloured pupils 
started to boycott classes in protest 
at the appalling education they are 
given. The schools are so crowded 
that students are taught in shifts. 

The annual spending per Coloured 
student is £100 whereas for Whites 
the figure is £400. The amount spent 
per "African" student is £30. As 
hapnened in SOWETO in 1976 the 
boycott soon led to battles with the 
Dolice and enormous bloodshed. The 
first response of the authorities 
was to arrest the African 
nationalists in the communities 
involved. This repression has only 
led to greater sympathy for the 
African nationalists and it is they 
who have gained 303t. The Govern¬ 
ment's plans for securing the Asian 
and Coloured peoples as allies 
against the Africans by means of a 
new constitution and a three tier 
parliament are in ruins. Sven before 
the troubles in the Cape both groups 
had rejected the Government's plans 
because they made no provision for 
the Blacks. During the boycott both 
Black and Asian students supported 
the Coloureds, and the Coloured 
students took up the campaign for 
the release of the imprisoned 
African nationalist leader, Nelson 
Mandela. _ 

Without the intervention Ox 
communists to direct the class 
struggle against all forms of 
capitalism, the working class m 
South Africa will undobtedly be 
misled into supporting the demands 
of one particular capitalist faction 
- the African nationalists. 

On the anniversary of the SOWETO 
killings of 1976 the African 
nationalists called for a general 
strike just as they have done in 
previous years. Although this call 
was not taken up, in certain other 
strikes African nationalists have 
taken control. In a strike at the 


Ford oar plant earlier this year, 

the trade unions were ignored and the 
strike run by the nationalists. In 
this way the nationalists are often 
able to succeed in preventing the 
class struggle of the Black workers. 
But as the events in Zimbabwe prove 
onoe again the only result of any 
successful nationalist struggle is a 
change in personnel of the ruling 
class. "National liberation" in 
Zimbabwe has meant that the 
repression of strikes, and the 
imposition of austerity, is organised 
by men with black faces instead of 
men with white faces. The _ 

Zimbabwean workers have gained 
nothing. There have been far more 
strikes since Mugabe's victory than 
in the three years before it and 
these strikes have only been met 
with calls for patience and harder 
work. The same occurred in 
Mozambique and Angola. Nationalist 
struggle is always the enemy of class 
struggle. 

The Way Forward 

The class struggle in South Africa 
needs both political independence and 
organisation apart from ruling class 
ideas of both left and right. As in 
Europe, the main barrier to effective 
organisation in South Africa is the 
trade unions. Effective organisation 
in struggles can only be achieved 
through elected strike committees 
in frequent communication with the 
workers they represent through mass 
meetings. Such strike committees 
are organisations with a real 
potential for linking up and 
spreading strikes because they do not^ 


have a Dermanent existence as 

reformist bodies like the unions. 

Each strike wave in South Africa is a 
potential surge forward for the South 
African working class. Their 
economic demands may not be won and 
their gains are eaten away rapidly by 
inflation - but each gain in 
confidence, each lesson learnt about 
the unions or the need for 
solidarity increases the possibility 
of advanced groups of workers 
organising around a communist 
perspective. And if the South 
African workers are not to suffer the 
same defeats at the hands of the 
trade unions as their European 
brothers and sisters have done in the 
past then their struggles must 
produce, directly or indirectly, a 
communist organisation. This 
communist organisation, will give a 
political lead. 

The South African working class 
struggle needs political direction 
in combatting the lies of African 
nationalism and uniting black, 
brown and white workers in a class 
struggle which understands its goal 
as world communism and the abolition 
of nation states. It needs organ¬ 
isation which will generalise 
struggle as widely as possible across 
racial divisions as well as across 
industrial and skill boundaries. 

This political direction can only 
be achieved, as elsewhere, when 
communists are in a position to 
lead the workers' struggles. This 
requires the formation of groups of 
communist workers, linked to a 
communist party, within the South 
African factories. 
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Luxemburg calls on Social Democracy . 
to be ready to take the leads 

"... the Social Democrats are 
called upon to assume POLITICAL 
leadership in the midst of the 
revolutionary period ... to see 
that the tactics of the Social 
Democrats are decided 
according to their resolution 
and acuteness and that they 
never fall below the level 
demanded by the actual 
relations of forces, but rather 
rise above it - that is the 
most important task of the 
directing body in the period 
of mass strikes." 

( The Mass Strike p.51-2) 

And, whilst the Soviet began as a 
non-party body, it came increasingly 
under the influence of the Social 
Democratic Party. 

"The party now had its chance 
to make use of all the 
tremendous advantages of its 
Marxist training and because 
it was able to see its 
political way clear in the 
great "chaos" it succeeded, 
almost without effort in 
transforming the Soviet - 
formally a non-party organ¬ 
isation - into the 
organisational instrument of 
its own influence." 

(1225 P-267) 

No-one at this time, apart from the 
Anarchists who' represented everyone 
but themselves as "bourgeois", 
raised the bogey of the control of 
the Soviet by the party S3 a aanger 

_bnr'anae tee-oiaee and the party were 

both travelling in the same 
direction. In 1905 the defeat of 
the Russian working class was not 
put down to the nastiness of the 
Bolshevik (or Menshevik) Party, but 
to the failure of the army to join 
the revolution. The whole anti¬ 
party ideology is a product of the 
single experience of 1918-21 in 
Russia, and even then no-one raised 
the cry that the revolution was not 
an affair of the party until the 
following years of counter-revolution, 
1905 teaches us that we should 
not be arguing about whether the 
political party is necessary or not, 
but what the tasks of that party are 


inevitably make mistakes because, 

"however well everything is 
calculated in advance, every 
strike gives rise to a whole 
series of new facts, material 
and moral, which cannot be 
foreseen and which eventually 
decide the outcome of the 
struggle."(Trotsky,1905 p.278) 
The real test of a true working class 
party will be its capacil^' to move 
with the revolution and to ljprn the 
immediate lesson of the class 
■struggle, propagandise it as widely 
as possible and thereby resume its 
leadership of the struggle. 

This was what the Bolshevik 
Party did in 1905. After first 
dismissing the Soviet as a mere trad' 
union body they soon realised that in 
its attempts to unite strikes it had 
become a political body. In this 
political body they saw the 
instrument which the workers would 
use to bring down the capitalist 
state. Soon they passed from 
watching on the sidelines to fighting 
within the workers’ council to get 
the Bolshevik programme adopted. It 
was this political element which was 
missing from the analysis of 
Luxemburg. This was largely because 
she concluded that "spontaneity ... 
plays a predominant part ... because 
revolution does not allow anyone to 
play schoolmaster with them." Her 
worship of this "spontaneity" led 
her to say that the economic ana 
political strike were the same thing, 
She did not realise that,though the 
economic strike is the breeding 
ground for the political strike, 
this does not lead automatically to 
the overthrow of capitalism without 
a conscious decision of the workers. 
This conscious decision can only be 
put forward in the first instance by 
the revolutionary minority whose very 
task is to educate by deed and word 
the mass of workers in the workers’ 
councils. 

Rosa Luxemburg’8 weakness here 
is completely exposed in her 
pamphlet The -'ass Stride on the 
lessens of I Jut ir. wr.icn her only 
zention of the workers’ council is : 
the way it organised a strike to ge- 
the 8 hour day! And this was the 
3ame body which Lenin and Trotsky 
clearly saw at the same time as the 
political organ which was capable of 


THE TASKS OP THE PARTY 

The first task of any revolutionary 
group is to analyse the direction of 
the class struggle and to assess the 
balance of class forces. Only by 
knowing the real strength of the 
working class and the level of 
sympathy for revolutionary ideas at 
any given moment can the party relate 
concretely and practically to the 
class struggle. All the time the 
party must use its understanding of 
the lessons of history and its 
analysis of today's class struggle 
to put forward a clear and consistent 
policy to give a lead to the rest of 
the working class. As Luxemburg 
wrote in The Mass Strike , 
revolutionaries are: 

"... the most enlightened, 
most class conscious vanguard 
of the proletariat. They 
cannot and dare not wait, in 
a fatalist fashion, with 
folded arms for the advent of 
the "revolutionary" situation. 
... On the contrary they must 
now, as always, hasten the 
development of things and 
endeavour to accelerate 
events." (p.65) 

:In doing this the party will 



write 


You've bought Workers 1 Voice , you've 
read Workers' Voice . If you like 
what we're saying, get in touch. 
Members of the CWO are involved in 
many activities, from factory gate 
leafletting to interventions at 
meetings. Send us information on 
the class struggle in your workplace, 
or just write to us with questions 
about our politics. All letters 
will be answered 

We have sections in London, 
Sheffield, Glasgow and Tyneside. 


sell 


Help spread the growth of 
communist ideas by taking a bundle 
of Workers' Voice to sell at your 
workplace, to your friends, or on 
your bookstall. Write for 5 or 10 
(or more!) copies, on a sale or 
return basis. 

appeal fund 

The deepening of the crisis and the 
increase in the class struggle 
multiplies the number of tasxs 
facing communists. The CWO has 
responded to this challenge, but the 
ever increasing costs of materials, 
transport, etc. mean financial 
difficulties. If you agree with the 
ideas put forward in Workers' Voice, 
help to extend and build its wor* 
with a donation. Send to the group 
address. 


troying the capitalist state and 
of establishing a workers' state. 

The lessons of 1905 are the same as 
those of 1917. As we wrote of 1917 
in Revolutionary Perspectives 4: 

"State power of the Councils, 
an intransigent attack on 
capitalist relations of 
production, and a revolutionary 
communist party; these are the 
weapons of the working class in 
a revolutionary struggle. But 
even this 'Holy Trinity' is 
merely a collection of empty 
shells unless they are the 
emanations of a powerful 
international class movement. 

As weapons of the masses they 
are everything, without the 
masses tiev are nothing." 

(P.35) 

• 

For readers who are interested in 
following up some of the ideas here 
the following articles in 
Revolutionary Perspectives are useful 


"Russia, kevoiution an3“Counter- 
Revolution, 1917-23" ( R.P .4); 
"Terrorism and Communism"' and 
"Trotskyism and the Counter- 
Revolution" in R.P.9; "Class 
Violence"(R.P.iyn - "The Role and 
Tasks of the Communist Minority" and 
"The ABC of Councilism" in R.p. 14; 
"Discussion on Terrorism"(R7P715). 
See also Trotsky's 1905 . available 
in Penguin and Luxemburg's The Mass 
Strike also available in paperback. 




























The face of 1980 

CRISIS 

BRITAIN 



The Tories are telling ua that their 
economic policy is "still working" - 
which is more than over 2 million of 
us are doing. In fact the Tories' 
economic policy is going as planned. 
By building up a 'reserve army' of 
unemployed they can use the threat of 
Dob insecurity against any section of 
workers that tries to defend its 
living standards. At the same time 
we are being told the health and 
education services are "too wasteful 1 
and must have their share of our 
taxes cut. Yet the Government is 
still spending money on the armed 
forces. The latest "essential" they 
have used our taxes for was a month 
long NATO exercise in Europe, which 
cost a mere £300 million (or enough 
money to supply teaching materials 
to every pupil in Britain for over 
two years). The Tories are also 
preparing for a series of battles 
with the working class. This 
explains why police pay went up by 
21)= without a murmur of protest from 
the Government about its inflationary 
effects. It was a different story 
for steel workers and nurses who 
ended up with figures i below the 
rate of inflation. 

THE RIGHT-WING 

The Tories still thing the workers 
can pay for the capitalist crisis. 
Though the steel workers surprised 
them by staying out for three months, 
the strike ended as a victory for the 
Tories. They had provoked a strike 
(by offering only 2$) at a time when 
steel stockpiles were high, so they 
could simply wait for the strikers to 
be driven back to work through hard¬ 
ship. The rest of the working class 
drew the lesson and nearly every 
sector without an important place in 
the economy settled for around 13$. 

The stronger sectors have found they 
have obtained higher awards without 
much of a fight, since the Government 

aiekini 


5 only picking on what it thought 
were 'soft touches'. 

This will be the Tory plan for 
next winter. - Avoid confrontation 
with the miners and power workers 


if possible and take on the less 
favourably placed sections of the 
working class. The threat of 
unemployment will be used against 
these groups and some protracted 
struggles are likely to follow. Only 
the solidarity of different sections 
of the working class who have broken 
from the craft mentality of the trade 
unions can defeat this strategy. 

What is needed is a repeat of the 
solidarity of the Liverpool dock- 
workers who came out at the end of 
the steel strike in March to support 
the steel workers. On this occasion 
the support was too late, but the 
same action at the beginning of a 
strike would tip the balance of class 
forces back towards the working 
class and destroy the complacency of 

ru i ers> 


THE LEFT-WING 

But what of the alternative the 
ruling class has to offer - the 
Labour Party? Since the war it has 
shared equally the spoils of office 
with the Tories. The Labour Party 
has done no more than manage the 
existing capitalist economy. It 
bases its claim to 'socialism' on 
the fact that it nationalised a lot 
of basic industries between 1945 and 
1951. nut nationalisation has 
nothing to do with socialism. In 
1947 the coal industry and the rail¬ 
ways were both losing money so their 
owners were very happy to sell them 
to the government. Nationalisation 
was just the step before 'rational¬ 
isation' in which thousands of miners 
and railway workers lost their jobs. 
Labour's claim to be the Party of 
"full employment" is then clearly a 
lie, especially if we remember that 
unemployment went up just as fast 
under Callaghan as it is doing under 
Thatcher. 

Callaghan's address to the TOC 
Conference gave the working class a 
clear warning. When Labour get in 
they will want another pay policy - 
in other words we will asked to 
suffer for the crisis once again. 
Labour denounces "Tory cuts" in 


positions of the C.W.O. 


the so-called Communist states (for example Russia and China). 

* Trade unions and shop stewards are the wage brokers for the 
capitalist system and cannot defend the interests of the working 
class. 

* The struggle for communism cannot be waged through Parliament, 
but must be carried out through workers' councils with recallable 
delegates. 

» The working class can only come to power through the creation 
of its own political party - the international communist party. 

* The capitalist system is in crisis and irretrievable decline. 
It can only offer inflation and unemployment and it cannot be 
reformed. The only choice for the future is war or revolution: 
BARBARISM or COMMUNISM! 


social services but, with hand on 
heart, it will carry much the same 
policy when in government. If the 
working class unrest this winter 
forces the Tories out, then Labour 
are waiting in the wings to pose as 
the workers' friends. 

AND FURTHER LEFT? 

And if the workers won't trust 
Callaghan any more, the left-wing of 
the ruling class has still one 
further hope. What if "real 
socialists", like Wedgwood-Benn and 
Scargill, took over the Labour Party? 
This latest con is doomed before it 
starts. What 'programme' could they 
offer the working class? More 
nationalisation? That would mean 
s lay-offs. Higher wages? These 
only be offered if industry's 
productivity rises. If productivity 
is to rise it means workers must 
work harder and faster. In any case 
there is not enough profit for 
investment to introduce new plant. 
Today 80$; of all profits go to 
investment in new machinery, but even 
this is not enough. 100# would not 
be enough because profit rates are 
too small to pay for new machines. 
Trotskyists and pseudo-Trotskyists 
lixe the SWP who claim that the 
cr.s.s is causei by "greedy bosses" 
not investing their profits are just 
as stupid as the Tories who claim it 
is caused by the wage claims of 
"greedy workers". 

IMPORT CONTROLS? 

The TUC and some employers want 
import controls, but this again is 
no solution for capitalism. Import 
controls only lead to retaliation by 
other countries and cannot help solve 
the crisis. For the working class, 
taxes on imported goods would only 
mean an even higher cost of living in 
Britain. And as an answer to 
unemployment, import controls only 
EXPORT redundancies, they don't get 
rid of unemployment. In fact import 
controls, when they do come in, will 
not be introduced for any economic 
reason (since there isn't one) but 
to whip up hatred of foreigners. 

The "Buy British" campaign by the 
Bleachers and Dyers in Bradford and 
its echoes by Tory ministers and BL 
management are the thin end of a 
wedge. The wedge slopes towards 
another "solution" the capitalists 
have to the crisis - WAR. 

Conscription papers which are 
already printed, and the Poseidon and 
Cruise missiles which are being 
brought in are all part of war 
preparations. At the moment the 
rulxng class. Labour or Tory, both 
hope that the workers csn be made to 
keep on paying for the crisis. When 
they find that no amount of sacrifice 
by the workers can save capitalism, 
or that the workers refuse to accept 
any more cuts, then, as in 1914 and 
1939 the "solution" of war will seem 
more and more necessary. 

All this is a long way from the 
rosy promises made in the late 
Sixties. 1980, we were told, would 
be a boom year as North Sea oil 
would be in full production. “ 
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The immediate future for the 
Polish working class is 
of immense danger. The 
proletariat of Poland is facng 

now the choice which al] the 
world's masses will face soon - 
its own revolution or the armed 
repression of the ruling class. 
We call on the workers of 
Poland to take the road of 
armed struggle against the 
capitalist state and to frater¬ 
nise with the workers in 
uniform who will be sent to 
crush them. We call on Polish 
workers to abandon Solidarity's 
path of class collaboration; to 
dismantle the capitalist state 
by setting up their own govern¬ 
ment of workers and soldiers 
councils. We have no illusions 
about the difficulties facing 
such a struggle, nor do we 
overestimate the chances of 
success but we have no choice. 
This article explains why. 


POLAND AND I 


3 WORLD CRISIS 


Poland is just the latest in a 
long line of states to succumb 
to the effects of the world 
economic crisis and find itself 
bankrupt in all but name. £he 
fact that Poland is part of the 
pastern bloc only shows that 
the so-called Communist 
countries are just as much 
part of the world capitalist 
economy as anywhere else. The 
"disruption in production" 
during last year's strikes is 
not the cause of Poland's 
ssent crisis. Polish 


the West begun in 1970. The aim was 
to try and stave off an economic 
crisis whien -as already causing 
working class "unrest", it has 
inevitably failed. 

By 1979 Poland's repayment of 
a?3 er f s 3v. 0n debts amounted to 

92% of the country's total income. 

Today Polish debts to the West dwarf 
those of countries like Zaire and 
Turney which have recently been 
ba.led out by the International I 

Monetary Fund (IMF). By the first 
quarter of this year Poland was unable 
to pay the interest due on debts to i 
the West (which now totalled #24bn) 
without receiving "hard currency" from | 
Russia. The USSR bailed out its " 
satellite with #2bn of finance and 
goods. 

However, with the ending of Soviet | 
nard currency supplies at the begin- | 
r.ing of April the Polish Government 
v;as forced to announce to its Western I 
creditors that it was unable to make I 
.Vw . P.ela—ivelv ; . • • I 

(oy 29th April) the 15 major Western I 
governments owed money by Poland I 

reached an agreement to helo bail out I 
tne Polish economy. Repayment of 90% I 
of Poland*s loans have been put off I 
to a later date and #2gbn of interest I 

13 also bei »g "deferred". On too I 
oi this, since the beginning of the * I 
.. car the EEC has sold £270m worth of I 
uairy products, sugar, grain and *■' 

animal feeds to Poland at 15% below 
market prices. 

It is not humanitarian concern fo" I 
the working class in Poland, but self- I 
Continued on page 8 r 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
After the 
Peoples March 

After the People's March the TUC 
a :itted it doesn't know where its 
■ampaign against unemployment is 
cine nextT This isn't surprising, 
j.nee anything the TUC concocts to 
'Tight unemployment" is done to 
.ointiain credibility with the working 
class so that it can divert the anger 
_■ the unemployed on to safe grounds 
. 

r.egotiat: ■... away literally thousands 
>f' jobs eel by week. The "non- 
:otaris. " e's March has been a 

■afe way for i to polish up its 
. umished image. Every shade of 
• ling class opi.-iicn from Methodist 
minister# and Catholic priests tc the 
Trotskyists sank their differences to 
:.,:;:ort the march. Such universal 
a--r semen t is a sure sign that the 
-■cling class is *' uniting AGAINST 

The Left revealed just what a 
scittwe for the anti-working 
:. tracv. i mo ement it is. At 

time did any of the leftist groups 
... „8ok this march for what it was - 
a ai oe re by a section of our rulers 
to try ana divert the working class' 
energies from facing up to its real 

- state. 

the marchers ended uc with was sore 

..sie in working class history, 

. . be,-r-it --bowl-Jarrow March of 45 
. . . he . Ma h will 

- 

CWO members intervened on thi3 
march at several points en route and 
at the ral ., n London. Our message 
.a ; that anyone wanting to be part of 
a - ea :. struggle against unemployment 
; ignore the march and join with 


„„ revolutionaries to agitate amongst 
the unemployed for mass action against 
the state's attacks. 

With unemployment at 3 million, 
the state is attacking unemployed 
workers in the most blatant fashion. 
Bole cuts, taxes on the dole, 
abolition of Earnings Related 
Supplement, no tax rebates for those 
made redundant, are all in the pipe¬ 
line. The People's March hasn't 
altered these facts. Pleas to Parl¬ 
iament. are no use. In the short term 
the unemployed can only win some 
concessions by mass action to 
terrorise the ruling class into with¬ 
drawing some of its attacks 
!n the long term capitalism 
offers us unemployment and alterity 
today in order to offer us war 
tomorrow. The only response the 
working class can have is to destroy 
capitalism. 

The working class needs to be 
united in its fight against capital¬ 
ism and this fight need3 to be 
linked to the fight for communism. 

In other words, the only solution is 
a political solution. As we said in 
one of our leaflets, "class struggle, 
not people's march". What needs to 
be built amongst the unemployed is an 
organisation of political groups to 
give direction to the struggle. 
Through these groups unemployed 


and prevent the bosses splitting our 
class (e.g. in mass picketting of 
factories) 

* oppose the State's attempts to 
cut dole"and Social Security 

* organise a collective fight 
against victimisation of individuals 

* organise to support strikes 

* oppose the use of unemployed 
workers as scabs 

* form centres of communist 
education. Armed with political 
understanding, unemployed workers 
can take a leading role in the 
struggle of the whole working class 
and in the building of a real working 
class tarty - an international revol- 


wnich can' lead the working 

not to Downing Street with 


Downing Street with pathetic 

petitions, but to its liberation by 
the communist revolution and the 
construction of communist society. 

If you are unemployed and agree with 
us that an effective organisation of 
those out of work demands political 
organisation outside of the capitalist 
parries and the trade unions, contact 
us at the group address. • 


tr. Workers Voice 3 we ex- 
'osec the myth of national 
liberation, showing how 
"liberated" countries like 

italist ana repressive as 

our solidarity with 5 
communist political 
oris oners in an Algerian 
jail. The International 

. ■_ Par- has asked 

■ ‘ .. . 

We are glad to oblige. 


'Solidarite Algerie' 
c/o SARO 

Editions Programme, 
20 rue Jean Bouton, 
Pari3 12, PRANCE 
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IRELAND cw ^T tln9 

As the hysteria of the H-block hunger 
strike campaign mounted, the CWO held 
a meeting in London. Our speaker 
began by outlining the CWO position 
on the national question. We explainer, 
that, while certain national struggles 
were progressive in the last century, 
especially in aiding the development 
of*capitalism; today, in a world 
dominated by imperialism, all ideas of 
national independence and economic 
development are illusory and national 
movements inevitably become attacks 
on the working class. This was 
followed by an examination of the 
failure of Eire to develop economic¬ 
ally since independence, except where 
this was in the. interests of Western 
'imperialism and under its domination. 
_actly, our speaker outlined the anti- 
.orking class nature of Irish 
nationalism from the 1915 Dublin 
ereral strike (where the nationalists 
cailed in British troops to crush the 
corkers), through the IRA's armed 
.uppression of the Cork Soviet of the 
jerk Soviet in 1920, to its present 
terror campaigns against British and 
Irish workers. 

Amongst the following discussion 
were a variety of interventions from 
members of the International Communist 
Current (ICC). On the issue of the 
campaign for solidarity with the 
hunger strikers, the ICC argued that 
many of the imprisoned were ordinary 
workers, rather than IRA men, and that 
in the milieu surrounding the 
colidarity campaign there was a 
■ cssibility for communist inter¬ 
action. We replied by saying that 
ne of those imprisoned had ever 
a ie sueh a claim (and if the.” had we 
ould support them) and that 
solidarity campaign was init 
and orchestrated by the IRA. se 

who appeared to have disagreements 
with this campaign were even more 
| na tionalistic than the IRA_and were 

_ ____ -... . .. t the 

treading dangerous ground here; 
.;.:t as they had in looking for some- 
M.ing positive in the strike of the 
azaar against Russian intervention in 
Ax ;hanistan, or in the explicitly 
ace riots in Miami last year. 

Another member of the audience 
: cn stated that the CWC seems to 
.a e a very "puri3t" criteria, ana 
:.v-t we refuse to relate to any 
. cement tainted by reaction. In 
reply we stated that the important 
tling was to have criteria, to 
■T.stinguish if a movement had 
wcential for development or not. It 
wa- this that enabled us to say that 
a riot in Miami against white workers 
..a', no potential, while the Brixton 
e.ents,’in confronting the capitalist 
ctate, did. Similarly, the IRA- 
-r.ltiated the solidarity campaign on 
...eager strikers had no potential, 
while the recent strike of hospital 

ark.northern Ireland against 

the presence of troops at their 
workplace, did have, despite later 
IRA involvement. (Because it united 
Catholic and Protestant workers 
against the state.) Without criteria 
we would simply tail-end apparently 
similar, but in reality widely 
divergent social movements. 


appeal fund 

The deepening of thecrisis and the 
increase in she class struggle 
multiplies the number of tasks 
facing communists. The CWO has 
responded to this challenge, but the 
ever increasing costs of materials, 
transport, etc. mean financial 
difficulties. If you agree with the 
ideas put forward in Workers' Voice , 
help to extend and build its work 
A.sh a donation. Send to the group 
address. Or send us a supporters' 
subscription; £10 to receive all our 
publications and to aid our work. 


International Communist Party 
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THE BRIXTON RIOT 


police. The test way to express 
solidarity with tne detainees is to 
create unemployed communist groups. 


We are printing below an unedited 
account of the Brixton events of 
April, recorded by a CWO member who 
lives there. It does not pretend to 
be a simple chronology and the 
comrade has expressed immediate views 
on the events. 

The account shows clearly that the 
events of Brixton cannot be dismissed 
simply as a "race riot" and that many 
unemployed young whites also took 
part. The ruling class at fir3t 
seemed to agree with this"! She "top 
people papers" were full of evidence 
showing that it was a struggle of 
unemployed youth (both black and 
white) versus the police. As the 
implications that the British working 
class had actually taken to violence 
m response to State repression sank 
in, they quickly changed their tune. 
Soon they had decided to label it a 
"race riot" even if this meant ignor¬ 
ing their own evidence. In this they 
were helped by the so-called "Brixton 
Defence Committee" which was set up 
afterwards and immediately banned 
whites from taking part in its 
activities. 

Outside of Ireland it is not 
often^that the British bourgeoisie, 

~ n: - -- nr .: t-.-refcrs 

one of the most dangerous in the 
world, is forced to display the iron 
fist of the State so openly, when it 
does, however, there are soon plenty 
of organisations prepared to help it 
unions. 

TUC is doing it3 bit of police work 
by organising safety valve events like 
the People's March to distract 
unemployed youth from attaching their 
•cal enemy - the capitalist state. 

Add to the IUC racialist organisations 
like the Brixton Defence Committee, 
■which called off a demonstration on 
Easter Sunday because of fears of 
"more violence", ana it is not sur¬ 
prising that the police have had an 
easier time of it since April 13th. 



The ruling class has also seen to 
it that plenty of sob stories of 
violent act3 on friendly "bobbies" 
have been published to make us forget 
the daily acts of violence of the 
capitalist state. However, the 
working class can be sure of more 
violent confrontations with the 
police in future. The "forces of law 
and order" will always, as in Brixton, 
start the violence, since it is their 
law and their order which holds "EHi 
working class in its present position. 
They cannot be persuaded to give up 
state power. As strikes and 
demonstrations multiply in response 
to the crisis, as the struggles of the 
unemployed link up with more powerful 
struggles on the factory floor, 
workers must be prepared to unite 
and defend themselves against the 
repression of the state. 


The riot in Brixton remained 
simply a riot because it arose spon¬ 
taneously and did not have any immed¬ 
iate objectives or long term aims. 
These need to be put forward by 
communists inside the working class, 
both in groups of unemployed communist 
workers and in the factories. These 
groups oan play a role far beyond 
their size in the event of another 
Brixton. 

It is true that, isolated behind 
barricades in Brixton, the unemployed 
youth could not have won anything. A 
sustained struggle, however, which 
took the police station and the 
municipal offices; and which held out 
in organised fashion for several days 
would have provided inspiration for 
other sections of workers. As it is, 
Brixton has already given our rulers 
nightmares and it will take more than 
the Scarman "enquiry" to erase them. 

Brixton Letter 

It's not every day that the unemployed 
loot and burn one's local shopping 
centre. But the signs have been there 
for some time for those with eyes to 
see. In this case, the smouldering 
anger of the unemployed was sparked 
off by increased police harassment cf 
black unemployed youth in Lambeth, 
specifically by an incident cn Friday 
10th April. A black youth was stabbed 
in a typical Brixton gang fight. The 
police tried to take the youth, 

Michael Bailey, away for "questioninr" 
- i.e. leave him to bleed in a cel. 
all night, as has happened to several 
black workers recently, with scse 
fatal consequences. Black youths 

v. - 1 . r . a... 

their conraie from '.he law. They 
sent him to hospital in a raxi. 

The police patrolled Brixton for 

the next 21 hours 1 , tryTHg 'to pro-voice 1 — 
trouble. At approximately 5p.m. on 
Saturday 11th plain clothes police 

assaulted a black youth in Atlantic 
Road. "The worst public disorder 
seen in Britain for year3" ( Times ) 
began. The first-ever petrel tombs 
on the streets of mainland Britain 
mysteriously appeared. The police 
moved in with riot shields - only to 
discover that they are inflammable! 
Barricades of cars were 3et up, and a 
bus was hijacked and driven towards 
the thin blue line. White unemployed 
young workers joined forces with black 
and for several hours took control of 
the centre of Brixton. Unfortunately 
the consciousness of the rioters never 
reached the stage of seeing the next 
step - a mass attack on the police 
station. Instead, most of them 
diverted their energies into 

splitting up into small groups 
of looters. The police station and 
its rich heard of guns and files coulc 
have been taken, had there been a 
politically conscious presence amongst 

an ployed rioters. In the event, 
many shops were looted and burned: 
clothes shops, two pubs, shoe shops, 
radio shops, Woolworths, a 
Citizens A.dvice Bureau, and several 
derelict houses. No banks. 

Several policemen were seriously 
hurt, and 224 arrests were made. 
Although, as I have said, looting was 
a diversion, it does not mean that all 
the rioters were criminals. There 
were some negative aspects, apart from 
the lack of positive political 
consciousness. A racist squatter's 
house^was burnt - although the rioters 
may have thought it was empty. All 
the other houses (rather than flats 
above shops) burnt out were derelict. 
Council leader Ted Knight's claim 
that the council had to rehouse 29 
families after the riot was a slander 
cn the rioters - almost no harm came 
to working class people from the 
rioters themselves. 

As everybody here knows, it was 
not a race riot. Many white youths 
were involved. Journalists of the 
capitalist press were attacked. It 
was an explosion of anger of 
unemployed workers, in a specific 
situation, at a specific enemy: the 


ORDER REIGNS IN BRIXTON 

Monday, 13.4.81.Evening. Helicopter 
with searchlight still overhead. 

Police stations full of detained 
"rioters", picked up at random. 

Looters arrested and tortured. Many 
broken arms and legs. 

The Labour left say it was the 
fault of the Tories. The Newsline 
says it was a plot to discredit 
Ted Knight. The Militant calls for 
"Democratic control of the Police" 
and the return of the Labour Govern¬ 
ment. Socialist Worker claims there 
were IRA sympathies expressed in the 
riot. Some of these leaflets were 
torn up by the local workers. The 
SWP have temporarily dropped their 
call for reform of the police, and 
pretend they don't support Her 
Majesty's Opposition. All the 
leftists support the liberal "Brixton 
Defence committee" which has already 
(15th April) negotiated with the 
police and declared its intention to 
calm down the situation - in other 
words, to help the police "restore 

Helicopter still overhead. 

Hundreds of police. Last night 30 
police with dogs raided and arrested 
2 anarchists living in the centre of 
Brixton. The theories of the police 
are amazing: since black workers are 
obviously incapable of organising 
anything themselves, they must have 
been led by white outside agitators. 
French and Italian youngsters are 
in pic - according to the 

South London Press, the police 
believe 2 Frenchmen started the riot! 
We can only 3ay that had our agitators 
been an influence on the unemployed of 
Lambeth, the police would really have 
-..t. A 

communist unemployed fraction is 

essential anbLbuild that 
- 

By Wednesday the calm had really 
set in. The proposed rally for Easter 
Sunday was called off by the 
"community leaders". These do-gooders 
form a black police force and have 
divided black from white workers by 
turning a workers' struggle into s 
"racial problem". This is the ruling 
class policy of "divide and rule" in 
action. These 3cum are preparing to 
betray any of the unemployed youth who 
put their tru8t in them and their so- 
called "Brixton Defence Committee". 


THE NEED FOR WORKERS DEFENCE 

There were some signs of the begin¬ 
nings of political consciousness over 
the weekend. The workers (black and 
white) chanted "Siegheil!" as the Home 
Secretary toured the area on Sunday. 
They realise that Democracy and 
Fascism are as different as Daz and 
Oao. They, by and large, reject the 
slogans of the capitalist left, such 
a3 "Disband the SPG", "Reform the 
Police", etc. If unemployed workers 
are prepared to throw firebombs at 
the police, outside of bourgeois 
struggles like in Ulster, there must 
be potential, as the Guardian fear¬ 
fully puts it, for "extremists" (i.e. 
we communists) to cash in. 

After the 1995 revolution in 
Russia Lenin argued for the creation 
of underground workers terrorist 
groups, to gradually prepare the 
working class militarily for the 
eventual insurrection. He poured 
scorn on those who washed their hands 
of such practical tasks. But he 
assumed the Party was to be the 
unquestioned general of these groups 
- political consciousness precedes 
practical organisation. That is why 
we can't set up defence groups until 
we’ve grouped a nucleus of communist 
workers round us. communists never 
try to create defence groups outside 
the control of the political vanguard. 
We will continue to stress the need 
for politic al groups - at the same 
time never Torgetting that the fight 
will eventually become A FIGHT TO THE 
DEATH WITH A VIOLENT-UNRELENTING ENEMY 



















CAE CRISIS = CAPITALIST CRISIS 

■The massive development- of the world's 
car industry has been at the heart of 
the post-war boom in' the Western 
economies. Car nroduction has replaced 
railways and shipbuilding at the 
centre* of InuuawLiu. production. Steel 
oil, electrical and gas power and a 
host of allied industries malting alum¬ 
inium, fabrics, plastics, glass, rubber, 
etc. are all dependent on the continued 
expansion of "volume car production". 

It" is not surprising, therefore, that 
a look at the car industry shows us an 
exact image of the state of the 
capitalist world economic order. 

Since the post-war boom ended in the 
late Sixties both of them have 
exhibited all the signs of a patient 
with a terminal disease. This article 
explains how the decline in the rate 
of profit - the law of operation of 
italist economy - has brought 


The -scent strikes at 31 and Ford, 
together with the announcements of 
Plant closures by 3L and General 
Motors illustrate once again the 
crisis in the world car industry and 
the crisis of capitalism. At the 
Metro riant trimmers said they could 
= - • i ' - 

c-- metro production and 2,600 other 
worker3 walked out in sympathy. At 
She Ford Escort line in Halewood, 
body olant workers refused to work to 
s tandards they said were unachievable 
the increased production speed. 

Others walked out in sympathy and the 
whole night shift struck. The new 
elsevolinary code used by the manage¬ 
ment to enforce their "After Japan" 
productivity programme became the 
centre of the di-spute. The Metre 
workers stayed out a week despite the 
.leas of union leaders to return to 
work. Eventually they returned, 
agreeing to put their grievances 
through official disputes procedure 

...v:.e it all 

under the carpet. The Ford strike 
lasted 10 days and paralysed all U.K. 

. 

agreeing to withdraw their own 
'disciplinary' code in return for the 
av. end to unofficial 
st-ikes and themselves enforcing shop 
floor 'discipline'. Both disputes 
.•ere a fightbaok against increased 
. . c .1 and in both cases the 
higher productivity levels will be 
I::, cl 3d "by the unions. 

In the same week General Motors 
announced the partial closure of the 
AC-Delco component factory, with the 
1033 of 1,000 Jobs and BL announced the 
closure of the Rover factory at 
Solihull, the ending of TR7 prod- 

at Jaguar. In all, 
at least 6,000 3L jobs are to go. 

That's ju3t in one week. Since he 
became Chairman of BL Edwarde3 ha3 
axed 56,000 jobs (I in every 4) and 
closed 15 plants (1 in every 5). Ford' 
Vice-president announced that he 
intends to make 40 '% of the U.K. work- 
afore 1985 (23,000 
.1003 are to go). Talbot (formerly 
Chrysler, which wu3 formerly Rootes), 
the last of Britain's 4 producers, has 
just closed its Linwood plant in 
Scotland and plans to "rationalise" 
the rest of its U.K. production. 

The world motor industries, with 
we exception of the Japanese, are in 
y-lois. In 1980 Chrysler has had to 
ic bailed out by the U.S. government 
jy a loan guarantee of #1.5 billion. 
Maaoey Ferguson, the agricultural 
loohinery producer which owns Perkin3 
engines, ha3 had to be bailed out by 
iadian government. General 
Motors los t #755 million; Ford lost 
#1.54 billion. This wa3 the biggest 
company I 033 in the whole of U.S. 
■.’.story, but the record only lasted a 
veelc - xntil Chrysler's figures were 
published. Chrysler lost #l.71billion. 
in all the U.S. car makers 103t #4.2 
oillion. In Europe Peugot-Citroen, 
Fiat and Ford of Germany all showed 
enormous losses. In the U.K. Ford 
alone made a profit. The combined 
loss of the U.K. big four wa3 £500 
million, with BL alone losing £535m. 
Last year U.K. oar makers produced 
1 million vehicles for the 


first time since 1957. The crisis 
has had its effect on employment in 
the vehicle components industry, in 
the U.K. the Department of Industry 
reckons that over the last 18 months 
20 4, of jobs have been lost in the major 
component companies (from 340,000 to 
270,000). 1980 was a bad year for 

the industry as a whole but this only 
represents the downward trfcnd which 
has been steadily developing s*nce the 
mid-60s. 

CRISIS 0? PROFITS 

After the war Britain and the U.S. 
dominated the world car market, and 
Britain remained the largest exporter 
of cars until 1954. The U.K- 
industry had not been devasted to tne 
extent of the rest of the European one 
and production wa3 generally with pre¬ 
war plant which had been mothballed 
waring the war. European production 
on the other hand, had to start again 
from almost nothing. Factories had 
either been bombed to pieces or mach¬ 
inery run into the ground. Unlike in 
Iritain most small producers had been 
destroyed or, as in the case of Japan, 
had never existed. Factories in Japan 
and Germany were built with loans irom 
the U.S., given under the MarshallAin 
)lan, and production restarted with 
lassive exploitation of a defeated 
•orking clas 3 which meant very cheap 
labour for the bosses. By 1955 West 
Jerraany had overtaken 3 ritam as the 
world's second largest producer and 
exporter of cars. By the 60s France 
and_ Italy had re T entered 4 - u - - 


its various left-wing supporters 
claim. (The workers in the national¬ 
ised industries have their labour 
power exploited just as viciously as 
thoae in private industry.) Rational¬ 
isation is in fact a last-ditch attempt 
to save the "national" capital. 

WitTTouf the concentrated investment ot 
the State to prop up these industries 
the national economy would collapse. 

This is why Leyland's approaching 
bankruptcy in 1975 forced the British 
government to nationalise it. 

Similarly, when Chrysler U.K. was on 
the brink of collapse in 1976 the 
government was forced to guarantee 
half the company's losses for four 
years. Exactly the same has happened 
in the U.S. with Chrysler. The 
Treasury Secretary announced that it 
was che’aper to bail out Chrysler than 
let it go bankrupt. Keith Joseph said 
exactly the same when he handed BL 
£990m in January. 

These collapses also 3how how inter¬ 
connected the world economy is and 
how disaster in one country would 
quickly spread to others. Chrysler 
had loans from 350 banks in 15 
different countries. The U.S. govern¬ 
ment insisted that all the banks 
involved make fresh loans to Chrysler 
and that they postpone the repayment 
of the #3 billion owed them. That is, 
the problems of Chrysler were shared 
out amongst world capitalism. The 
same thing happened with the rescue of 
Massey Ferguson. When the problems 
recur they will be more serious and 
more extensive. When Chrysler goes 
bankrupt it will take a 


a few bahk3 with 
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exporter of cars for the first time. 

In the early 50s the production of 
cars was still highly profitable. It 
is in this period that the new car 
worxs were built on Merseyside, in 
Scotland and South Wales; plants which 
■•■ere to be served by expanded steel 
mills in places like Shotton, Ravens- 
craig and Port Talbot. However, 
throughout the 60s the average rates 
of profit fell steadily despite 
annual fluctuations. Today many of 
these plants and- the steel mills which 
served them have closed. 

If profits are calculated as a 
percentage of the capital employed, 
this rate, though it's not the same as 
the Marxist rate of profit, gives us 
some idea of what's happening. For 
the whole U.S. motor industry this 
rate fell from 9-3* in 1963 to 396 in 
1975 and became a loss by 1980. For 
Britain the rate was 1396 in I960, 3.6)6 
in 1967 and, after various ups and 
dewns in the 70s, also became a loss 
in 1930. This fall in profit rates 
has led to many bankruptcies, mergers 
lie operations. 

This is only a repeat of what has 
happened in other industries earlier 
in capitalism's history. Railways, 
mining and shipbuilding have all gone 
through the same process of bank¬ 
ruptcies, mergers, closing down of 
capacity, until they have first asked 
for government aid and then, when that 
failed, have been nationalises iusually 
at a highly advantageous rate of 
compensation to their former owners). 
The’State doesn't nationalise because 
it is a step towards socialism as the 
phony'socialists' of the Labour Party 


Our certainty about this collapse 
__ not based on blind faith, as the 
following section shows. 

THE REAL CAUSE OF THE CRISIS 

When workers sell their labour power 
the capitalists the wages the bosses 
PK are equivalent to only a fraction 
of the value which their labour 
produces. If a worker does an 8 hour 
day he has probably produced the value - 
of his wages in the first hour. The 
other 7 hours he works for the 
capitalist without pay. The 7 hours 
unpaid labour is the source of the 
bosses' profits. Only workers can 
produce profits because only living 
labour has the ability to produce more 
value than originally existed. 

Machines, robots, computers, etc. 
cannot oroduce new profits because they 
can produce nc-.h.n; without an operator, 
programmer or wage labourer. 

Competition, however, compels the 
bosses to continually install new and 
better macnines so they can compete 
with their rivals. Although the new 
machines increase the rate of exploit¬ 
ation (what the bosses call "product¬ 
ivity") they also exclude worxers from 
production. Because only workers, not 
machines, nroduce profits, by sacking 
workers the bosses remove the source 
of their profits. At the same fime, 
since each new series of machines is 
vastly more expensive than the ones it 
replaces the bosses continually have to 
set aside a bigger proportion of their 
profits for re-equipping their 
factories. The only way they can get 
the amount of profits required is by 




















selling bigger quantities or gooos. 

They can only do this by reducing 
prices, and so competition intensifies 
and inevitably the producers.with the 
least advanced machinery are destroyed. 

THE BOSSES' SOLUTION 

The bosses' response to the crisis has 
been to concentrate the industry into 
larger and larger units to install 
more productive machinery and increase 
exploitation of those workers not made 
redundant by the new machines. 

In 1939 there were 33 independent 
car companies in the U.K. In 1963 
there were only 5 major producers and 
2 minor ones; in 1981 there are 4. In 
other countries a similar concentration 
has occurred. In Germany there are 4 
major producers, in Prance 2, in Italy 
1 and 2 minor ones and in Japan 2 
major and 3 minor ones. At the same 
time international link-ups are taking 
place. BL is to build a new car in 
conjunction with Honda. Alfa Romeo is 
to build a new factory near Naples to 
produce cars in conjunction with Datsun. 
Innooenti is building engines with 
Daihatsu of Japan. Isuzu (Japan) is 
to make axles for General Motors' new 
J car. Fiat and Peugot/Citroen are 
jointly producing a new engine, and 
Volkswagen is combining with Datsun to 
build a Passat factory in Japan. These 
link-ups are part of the global 
concentration of the motor industry and 
are aimed at achieving greater profit¬ 
ability and improving each firm's 
competitive position. If the process 
was allowed to go on the whole industry 
would be controlled by one or two 
companies and production in countries 
like the U.K. would be ended. However, 
at the same time nation states are 
taking over their industries to prevent 
national bankruptcy. 

One of the methods they use to 
protect local industry is import 
controls. The U.S. has just forced 
Japan to limit its imports which last 
year took 29$ of the market. This is 
despite the fact that all the 
Japanese motor companies, except Toyota 
are approximately 20# owned by U.S. 
capital and Japanese profits are 
partly U.S. profits. The U.K. and 
Japan have a 'voluntary' import limit¬ 
ation scheme, France limits Japanese 
imports to 3# of the market and Italy 
limits them to only 2,000 cars per 
year. The Japanese are using inter¬ 
national agreements to build factories 
abroad in conjunction with local 
companies as a way of getting round 
protectionist measures like these. 
Datsun's plans to build its own fact¬ 
ories in Britain and the U.S. are part 
of this strategy. 

The bosses are also planning massive 
investment in new machinery. Ford U.K. 
is to spend £300m each year, BL £450m 
and Japanese and U.S. investment is 
even larger. Together with the new 
investment old plants are being closed 
and production concentrated in fewer 
factories. Plants don't need to be 
very old to be closed either. The Rover 
plant at Solihull was only built in 
1976 and was then hailed as the most 
modern and advanced in Europe! 

This machinery has, of course, 
meant tremendous increases in exploit¬ 
ation for those workers who are not 
made redundant. Before the 1st World 
War no manufacturer produced more than 

1 car per man per year. By 1935 
British workers were producing 2.8 
cars per man per year. By 1965 it was 
8.5 at BMC, 16 at Volkswagen and 18 in 
the U.S. The new Metro line at BL i3 
at present producing 19 cars per 
worker per year, and when it's working 
at full capacity this will rise to 25! 
Japanese oar workers, meanwhile 
produce 30. 

If we assume a BL worker is paid 
the equivalent of 2 cars per year, 
this means that in an 8 hour day he 
now produces his wages in the first 
50 minutes; whereas in 1965 it took him 

2 hours. Prom 1965 to 1980 the rate 
of exploitation has increased 240#! 

This process is going on worldwide. 

The bosses pretend it is lazy workers 
who are the cause of the crisis. Two 
years ago Michael Edwardes was telling 
BL workers how much more productive 
Italian workers were and warning them 
that they must work harder. The Fiat 
car boss. Agnelli, complained to 


journalists last year That "although 
Italian workers are paid 20# less than 
German workers, German workers are 37# 
more productive". Italian workers 
must, he said, work harder. This year 
in West Germany the Economics Minister, 
Count Lambsdorff, told car workers 
that Japanese workers were far more 
productive. Japanese workers, he said, 
work 20# longer hours and ^nly get 
£3.70 per hour whereas German porkers 
get £5.50 per hour. German workers, 
he concluded, must work harder. 

WHY THE BOSSES' PLANS WON'T WORK 

To increase exploitation effectively 
the bosses have to installnew machinery 
and to do this they have to m§ke 
enough profit to pay for it. The rise 
in the cost of capital plant can be 
appreciated by the fact that a new 
moving production line at Morris in 
1934 cost £300P00, complete with 
machinery, tooling, etc., whereas the 
BL automated Metro plant cost £275m 
in 1980. Each of the new multiwelders 
on the Metro line cost £3.5m which, 
allowing for inflation, is probably 
equal to the cost of the entire new 
plant at Morris in 1934. The problem 
for the bosses is getting hold of the 
profit they require for this scale of 
investment when, at the same time as 
installing the new machinery, they are 
forced to exclude workers, the only 
source of profit, from production. 

Their solution of making the remaining 
workers work harder cannot work. 
Firstly, there is a physical limit to 
speed-ups, and workers resist them as 
the strikes at the Ford Escort and 
Metro lines show. Secondly, when the 
capital involved in production becomes 
so large even massive increases in 
the rate of exploitation fail to 
generate enough profit to replace 
capital equipment. Also, as 
of profit falls, the bosses must sell 
bigger numbers to achieve the mass of 
profit they need. Whereas the Morris 
line in 1934 could be replaced by the 
sale of a few thousand car3, the 
replacement or the Metro 1 !r.» 
take 3 or 4 million sales. At a time 
of world economic crisis this means 
competition is even more vicious, 
only speeding up the tendency towards 
collapse. 

Although BL workers have increased 
their productivity approximately 30D# 
since the mid-60s the group i3 3till 
unable to generate the profits it needs 
for reinvestment. Instead of making 
the profits itself the government is 
just giving BL the money. By the end 
of 1982 £2,300m will have been poured 
into BL. What this means is that the 
government is simply taking profit 
from those sectors of the economy 
which are still making profits and 
handing them over to those where the 
rate of profit'is low. Exactly the 
same is happening in the U.S. with 
Chrysler. These two companies are not 
special cases. They illustrate the 
situation which other producers will 
soon find themselves in, and which all 
heavily capitalised sectors of the 

inomy are experiencing. 

Clearly the reason for the Japanese 
car industry's place at the top of the 
capitalists' profitability league is 
the massive exploitation of the 
Japanese worker. This is the result 
of the use of advanced machinery, able 
to produce the highest output per man 
hour in the world, coupled with 
relatively low wages to workers in 
other economically advanced countries. 
However, this doesn't mean that the 
Japanese motor industry is immune from 
crisis. As we have seen, greater 
"productivity" for the capitalists 
brings with it declining rates of 
profit. It is only a matter of time 
before the massive amount of profit 
produced by Japanese motor workers is 
inadequate to finance even more 
advanced machinery. 

POSITION OF THE WORKERS 

Throughout western Europe and the U.S. 
the bosses have pushed through redun¬ 
dancies and lower wages with the help 
of the unions. At BL the unions told 
the workforce to vote for the Edwardes 
recovery plan - that is, vote for 
plant closures, redundancies and wage 
cuts! The unions then called off 


stnxes in protest at a wage offer of 
8# which meant a cut in real wages. 
Eventually the workers accepted this 
offer. At Fiat, with the help of 
the unions, the firm has managed to 
make 25,000 workers redundant. Fiat 
boasts that, despite a cut in the 
workforce of 20#, production is still 
the same and that there is now no 
absenteeism. In the United States the 
United Autoworkers Union has imposed a 
pay freeze, plant closures and 
massive redundancies at Chrysler. The 
union actually lent Chrysler #500m 
and now union leader Fraser is a member 
of the Board of Chrysler! This union 
not only has shares in the company 
which exploits its members, but it also 
has an official on the board to super¬ 
vise that exploitation. This sort of 
situation is not just limited to the 
U.S. In Japan 7 Datsun workers were 
reoentlv sacked for "criticising their 
union". These workers complained about 
low pay, bad conditions in the company 
"dormitories" in which single workers 
are forced to live, and said the union 
was " the guard dog of the company ". 



Of Datsun's 4b directors, t have had 
full-time union posts at some time in 
their careers! The recent action of 
the British unions at Ford and BL 
simply confirm what'3 true worldwide: 
the interests of the unions are with 
the bosses and it's not surprising 
they don't defend the workers. 

THE FUTURE 

Some workers think if they make 
sacrifices then their firms will return 
to profitability. This isn't true. 

The Linwood workers accepted speed-ups 
and prv freezes and they got the boot 
jU31 tne same. Workers have no 
interest in helping the bosses try and 
. t . - -.“.s of capitalism. Their 

sres 

The only way forward is to oppose all 
the bosses' "rationalisation" and 
productivity plans. Opposition to 
these plans will only succeed if it 
is on a mass 3cale and if it crosses 
craft and industry boundaries. The 
struggles need to be organised through 
mass assemblies and revocable strike 
committees. This can only be done 
outside the trade unions who are every¬ 
where, as the Datsun workers said, 

"the guard dogs of the bosses". 

As a first step towards initiating 
this type of struggle groups of 
communist workers in the factories 
need to be organised around a political 
understanding of the capitalist crisis 
and the historical interests of the 
working class. Such groups can give 
the lead in vigorously opposing the 
lies of the bosses and the unions, and 
link the struggle against redundancies 
and pay cuts to the historical struggle 
for communism. This struggle is for 
a system of rational economic planning 
where perfectly-working machinery 
isn't scrapped because competition 
decrees it is out of date; a society 
where everyone is involved in 
producing goods directly for the 
community's needs and therefore 
without unemployment, without wage 
labour and without the exploitation 
that is the hallmark of capitalism 
- East and West. 
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rtAVMS' RtVOLT 


in Bnxain the rulers of the 
capitalist system prefer to forget 
their own class’ history of violence 
against "law and order" in the past. 
They tell us the lie in school 
history books that "our" 

{’.e. their) history, unlike that 
of "inferior” countries, has been a 
gradual, peaceful process which has 
a:\-anced towards a'stable, near- 
vcrfeet political system. The 

a is myth is 
obvious. "Our" (i.e. their 
is peaceful and only reluctantly has 
to '} violence to defend itself from 
"extremists". From Thatcher to Benn, 
from the Pope to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, all the spokesmen of the 
capitalist order denounce "violence" 
•let justifying every act of the 
. 

'inr class will not agree to give 

i thout 

'o"once there is no hope that the 
corking class will be able to over- 
hro-.; this system. 

In this series of articles we aim 
to chow that "all history is the 
■ r-ory of class struggle" (Karl Marx) 
mu that the key to those struggles is 
e 'eveiopment of the productive 

pments). 

This month we begin by celebrating 
-..c oOOth anniversary year of the' 
co-called Feasants’ Revolt of 1331. 

,PcPR0yIi?.’10 


2, _;00 the feudal system was in 
, . Ic.e ex: 

ienuv .r.ers had squandered their wealth 
r.cndins wars amongst themselves 
an. 2 - a :net the kinc. The rise of 
••••»•.» and snail scale industry in the 
; r.c had begun to dissolve feudalism 
hin. t the sane t 
• exploited class, the villeins, 

. cork t : a 

::eek on the landowner’s estate in 
return for a 3t.all plot of land, were 
cegiWng to flee to towns to escape 
. 

remained had begun to produce goods 
to 3E" rathe” *han to simply consume 
-hen themselves. 

Black Leath which hit Sng-snc in the 
the ■n . 

third of the population. The germs of 

landowners were suddenly sheet of 
labour and to keep their villeins 
from a ponding had to accept fixed 
aynents (which became increasingly 
worthless at a tine of inflation) 

...... — eins • 

The villeins now turned to working 
full time on their plots, producing a 
highly profitable surplus for the 

it same time as the villeins 
were becoming peasants a floating 
□pulation of vagabonds, ex-soldiers, 
refugees, 

existence outside feudal relations. 

:he lords now looked on these to 
•e -lace the villeins' labour and the 
:ysten of WAGE LABOUR began to develop, 
ccith labour in short supply, labourers 
cere able to force up wages by forming 
,,-cret associations demanding a minimum 
acre. The purchasing power of the 
lower classes was now higher than at 
any time for 500 years and the ruling 
he : economic ruin. 

The ruling class (including the 
church which owned one-third of the 
-and at this time) counter-attacked. 

The Lords passed the Statute of 
Labourers and the Petition against 
vagrants, which were attempts to 
reduce wages to what they had been 
afore the Black Death. Lords tiied 
to increase taxes and forced reluctant 
villeins to work by brandings and 
whippings. The period before 1381 was 
one of resistance, of flights of 
labourers to the towns and riots. But 
the spark which set off the revolt was 
the attempt to shift the burden of the 


French war onto the shoulders of the 
lower classes by a poll tax of 3 • 
groats per head of the population. 

TUE REVOLT AHD IIS AFTERMATH 

Essex and Kent, where the biggest 
towns al30 lay. Here the villeins 
and labourers rose and, often led by 
poor clergy (like John Ball), they 
attacked the local manors, burned 
records of their taxes, and destroyed 
the lords' millstones (he had a 
monopoly on corn grinding). As they 
swept on London the most hated lords 
and churchmen were killed, as were 
lawyers and royal officials. This 
selective terror paralysed the ruling 

The revolt of the peasants was a 
signal to all who hated the feudal 
system. Many towns at this time were 
doivnatei by the local landlords 
(e.g. they had to pay them taxes). 

Just as many of the leaders of the 
peasants were rich villeins, frus¬ 
trated at feudal laws, so in many 
towns the revolts were led by small 
capitalists who wanted self-government 
for their town and an end of feudal 
overlordship. At this time both the 
small capitalists and the emerging 
working e:ass had a common interest 
in fighting against feudalism. This 
is most clearly seen in London, where 
there was an emerging working class in 
■the slot:: and other industries. Their 
wages were held down and they too were 
burdened with taxes for the unpopular 

The Londoners threw open the gates 
of the city to the rebels"and joined 
in the killing of war profiteers, 
-nobl es and -n—--’ 

by John Bail who "told 


i them: 

"Good people, things cannot go 
right in England, and never will, 
until all goods are held in 
common, and there are no more 
villeins and gentlefolk, but we 
are all one and the same." 

.Yith most of the army away in France 
and the rebels in control of London 
(a difficult place for mounted feudal 
knights to fight), the position of the 
ruling class was difficult. Getting 
n .. is vital. 

The King, Richard II skilfully met the 
rebels at Smithfield and promised them 
all their demands. These were for the 
abolition of serfdom, free buying and 
selling of land, and the abolition of 
esti - wages. A 
majority of the rebels, trusting the 
King, went home. 

Ball and his lieutenants, like 
Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, were killed 
or executed and their dispirited 
followers fled. Once the rebels were 
out of London the King broke the 
promi3e3 he had made (except ending 
the poll tax). The arrest and 
execution of 1,500 rebel leaders 
began. Some peasants realised they 
had been tricked, but were scattered 
by .-.ell-armed knights. Although it . 
was put Sown the revolt shook feudal 
society to its foundations, and 
undoubtedly speeded up the emergence 
cf capitalism as a new system of 
pr-oduction. The revolt failed 
because the opposition to feudalism 
generated by capitalist development 
was not streng enough; by the next 
mass insurrection of 164C the balance 
of forces had altered considerably 
against the last defenders of the 
feudal order. 

THE REICH Aim THE WORKING GLASS 

This uprising sestreys the myth that 

British history is "different". Like 
anywhere else, the history of Britain 
is a series of ferocious class 
struggles based cn the economic 
development of society. It shows 
■that negotiation with the ruling class 
is suicidal ■ Tne class struggle must 
be rougr.t to the finish by the ruth¬ 
less use of terror against the 
exploiters. 


The 1361 revolt failed because of 
the weakness of the revolutionaries. 

The revolt included the rising 
bourgeoisie (rich peasants, merchants) 
who wanted the free development of 
capitalism. For them, despite the 
revolt's defeat, developments were 
eventually to bring a victory for 
which they had not been strong enough 
in 1381. In alliance with the 
bourgeoisie at this time were the 
dispossessed labourers and urban poor, 
a disorganised and wretched class 
unable to impose its will on society. 
Out of this class wa3 eventually to 
emerge the working class, which would 
have the numbers and strength to stake 
its claim as a ruling class. Today 
the working class can see that 
under its leadership the wretched mass 
of sub-proletarians (landless labourers 
etc) can be won to a struggle for 
communism. As for the peasants proper, 
the revolutionary policy must be to 
divide off the poor peasants from the 
leadership of the richer peasants whose 
"revolutionary" hopes are limited to 
creating the conditions for extending 
their own property. 

The peasants' revolt took place at 
a time of the decay of feudalism. To¬ 
day we live in the period of the decay 
of capitalism, in the midst of economic 
crisis, wars and catastrophes. Out 
of the convulsions of feudal decay 
there grew the capitalist system. Out 
of the disintegration of capitalism 
will come the proletarian revolution 
ar.d a communist society. This society 
will regard the cause of John Ball and 
his poor followers as hopeless, but 
honour it by seeing it as our cause. 
With us it will triumph. • 


Paul Mattick w-si) 


At the beginning of the year the death 
of Paul Mattick, one cf the leading 
influences on the "council movement", 
occurred. Mattick was torn in Germany 
and during World War One joined the 
youth settlor, of the Spartakusbund, 
and Aater German Communist Party (KPD) 
formed in 1919- When the latter split 
in 1920 Mattick belonged to those who 
went on to form the KAPD after being 
expelled from the party for their 
opposition to work in the trades union 
and parliament. In the late 1920s 
Mattick emigrated to the USA where he 
animated the journals Council 
Correspond e nce and Living Marxism . 


correspofu e nce an l _ . in: marxism 
These criticised the tactics of 
popular fronts, especially in relation 
to the war in Spain (1956-39). 

Ceasing active politioal work in 1941, 
Mattick continued to write for various 
publications and to publish books and 
essays till his death. 

Mattick’s main contribution to the 
revolutionary movement was undoubtedly 
his recovery and development of the 
work of the Marxist economist Henryk 
Grossman on the theory of the 
capitalist crisis. At a time of the 
greatest boom in capitalist history, 
Mattick, in his Marx and Keynes 
(originally published as articles in 
:ie 50s and 60s), argued correctly 
that Keynesianism could not overcome 
the Marxist law of the falling rate of 
profit, and that a new, more cata¬ 
strophic crisis than that of the 30s 
lay ahead. Mattick's work has made a 
major contribution to the economic 
thought of the CWO. 

Mattick's main weakness was also 
the cne which explains his abandon¬ 
ment of politics in 1941. Inheriting 
from the German left an over-emphasis 
on the spontaneity of the masses and 
a tendency to downgrade the role of 
the party, Mattick eventually came to 
deny the need for a politioal party 
altogether. It was 
this view which hastened the demise 
of many elements of the revolutionary 
movement during the period of counter¬ 
revolution from the 20s to the 60s, 
and which is continuing to hamper the 
development of a clear centre of 
attraction which can prefigure the 
future international communist party 
today. In saluting Mattick as a 
proletarian fighter we do him justice, 
not by glossing over his fatal errors, 
but in subjecting them to Marx's 
"ruthless criticism of all things 
existing" which Mattick himself 
claimed as his watchword. • 


■ 


















FRANCE 


PLUS CA 
CHANGE... 

Eighteen years ago nearly 10 million 
French workers came out on strike in 
the biggest strike in history. 

However, the most significant fact 
about the events of May 68 was that 
it signalled the end of the biggest, 
capitalist economic boom for nearly 
100 years. This boom of a mere ten 
years led to claims by the ruling 
class that Marxism and class struggle 
were now irrelevant. Books were 
written claiming that the working 
class was either conservative or that 
it had ceased to exist. May 68 and 
its aftermath cut off this idle 
speculation in mid-sentence. 

Two years ago French steelworkers 
waged one of the most militant 
struggles by any sector of workers in 
Western Europe in the last decade. 
These clashes were particularly 
militant in the steel towns of Longwy 
and Denain where steelworkers took on 
the riot police and managed to bull¬ 
doze a police station and burn the 
contents of the office of the 
employers' associations. But, as in 


The power of every state rests on 
armed force: CHS riot police 
confront the longwy- Denain steel 


May 68, the French ruling c 


with the capitalist 3tate into feeble 
token marches (although even here the 
unions had difficulty controlling a 
"peaceful demonstration" in Paris) and 
CGT (Communist Party trades unions) 


the workers). In addition the unions 
were successful in isolating the 
steelworkers from other workers in 
struggle at the same time (part¬ 
icularly the immigrant workers of 
Paris). Whilst the steelworkers were 
not conned by nationalist calls from 
the CGT that the crisis in the French 
steel industry was all the fault of 
"German trusts", the promise of 
large redundancy payments and "phased" 
redundancies in the steel industry 
bought off the struggle. Since that 
time the French working class, like 
its counterpart in Britain after the 
steel strike here, has been very quiet. 

The struggles of the steelworkers 
in France gave a slight indication of 
what could be achieved by COLLECTIVE 
action. In some notable instances, 
such as at Dunkirk, the unions were 
denounced as opponents of the workers 
and at Longwy a union meeting called 
by the CGT was disrupted when workers 
denounced the Communist Party mayor 
as a "betrayer" and refused to let him 
speak. However, these positive signs 
did not lead to all-out rejection of 
the unions and all the steelworkers 
have been left with is a sense of 
frustration. 

Whilst there can now be no lasting 


victories for the working class short 
of an overthrow of the capitalist 
system and its state, these skirmishes 
prepare workers for the final battle. 
The individual sense of frustration 
with the role of the unions and the 
Left parties which is the outcome of 
every significant struggle today 
prepares the way for collective 
rejection of these bodies tomorrow. 

But at the same .time ouA-class 
enemies also learn new lessons ftrom 
each struggle. In France after the 
steelworkers' struggle,the French 
capitalists, led by the Government 
of Giscard, realised that a frontal 
attack on the working class only 
risked a violent reply from the 
workers. This was especially true 
where the workers were known to be 
strong and militant. Here, the State 
tried to bail out crisis-ridden indus¬ 
tries such as steel, lorries, cars, 
armaments, chemical and nuclear indus¬ 
tries, with loans and tax cuts. Other 
industries which are not so crucial 
to the national economy and where the 
class has shown comparitively little 
militancy recently (e.g. textiles and 
shoes) were left to their fate. 

(Which means, for example, that in the 
textile region of the Vosges almost 


crisis without pro\. 

Longwy and Denain. In this context 
the farce of the panic selling of 
shares on the Paris Stock Exchange 
(the Bourse) after the Presidential 
election victory of Mitterand gave 
the impression that the Socialist 
Party really is anti-capitalist. But 
the panic of a few small-time 
capitalist investors does not 
represent the real interests of French 
capitalism. In the years of crisis 
ahead the Left's self-proclaimed 
"socialism" will be better able to 
control the class struggle and avoid 
a repeat of May 1968. Mitterand's 
strategy will be the opposite of 
Giscard's. Whilst the state security 
courts have already been abolished and 
the basic minimum wage has been 
increased (in order to win the Parl¬ 
iamentary elections), appeals have 
already been made to workers to work 
harder and not to strike. Instead 
of Giscard's austerity with a Right- 
wing face the workers now face 
Mitterand's auster;-.-iti. a Left 
.ace. As the French would 3ay, "the 
more it changes, the more it stays 
the same'.' It remains to be seen 
whether the French working class will 
continue to accept any of the faces 
of capitalism. 



THE RACISM OF THE FRENCH COMMUNIST PARTY 

Racism has been a useful practice for every ruling class in history to 
divert attention from the barbarities of its system. From the massacres of , 
Jews in 12th century York to the pogrcms in Russia at the beginning cf this 
century a scapegoat has always been found for the masters of tyranny and 
oppression to blame in times of crisis. In this century capitalism has 
raised racism to new and horrific levels which reached their height in the 
concentration camps of Nazi Germany. 

But the advocates of the "master race" theory are not the only capitalist 
racists. Capitalism uses racism as it uses sexism, sectionalism and all the 
ether historical oppressions to divide worker from worker, in France we 
highlighted the racism cf the French state in Revtlutitnary FerstevtIves 15*. 
Net only have immigrants been blared for the capita.ist crisis, cut at -east 
1 million have been deported ("repatriated" as the politicians call it) and 
- 

An increasingly active supporter of the police has been tne French Communist 
Party.- At-the end-of-lest-v^eer -this. Party really showed its nationalism when 

the Communist mayor of vitry-sur-Seine (a suburb oi Paris) deScesneuy'wTth 
large gang of thugs, on a new hostel for immigrants. Xfter tearing cut wiring 
and plumbing they bulldozed any outside amenity they could reach. To cover up 
this novel method for encouraging "repatriation" the French Ci’ organised a 
noisy anti-drugs campaign, claiming the entire immigrant population was 
involved in drug pushing! In this they tried to frame a Moroccan worker at 
Montigny-le' Corneilles for drug trafficking in a failed attempt to expel him 
ana his family. 

The French CP has been losing votes slowly but steadily since 1965. Its anti¬ 
immigrant campaign during the Presidential elections was part of a cynical 
attempt to win votes by playing on nationalist sentiments (immigrants have no 
vote) and blaming the economic crisis on foreign workers instead of world 
capitalism (the real culprit). After beginning by calling for import controls 
through its trade union, the CGT, then blaming the failure of the French steel 
industry on the "German trusts", the CP's nationalism led it to a position in 
favour of "immigration control". Vitry-sur-Seine was, therefore, just a 
logical extension of the nationalism of this so-called communist Party. 

♦ price 40p post paid, from group address. 


half the workers are on snort-time or 
are unemployed.) 

It was this attempt to quell 
working class militancy by using Stabc 
funds to reduce the effects of the 
crisis and gradually phase-in 
unemployment which led the French 
ruling class to abandon Giscard in the 
Presidential elections. His economic 
policies of free trade badly hit the 
"petit bourgeoisie" - the farmers, 
fishermen, shopkeepers and small 
producers. It was to these groups 
that the programme of state subsidies 
of Mitterand and the Socialist Party 
deliberately appealed. In reply to 
Giscard'8 challenges about socialist 
economic plans, Mitterand outlined 
his view of a "socialism" which 
protects the small businessman: 

"It is the left which nationalises 
in order to defend the interests 
of the small investors ... Bureau¬ 
cratism is what you do." 

(Times 18th May) 

With the working class "behaving 
itself", with the Communists becoming 
daily discredited and therefore un¬ 
likely to play any important part in 
Mitterand's government, the idea of 
a Socialist president, after 23 years 
of Right-wing rule, held no terrors 
for the French bourgeoisie. 

What the capitalist class hopes is 
that the Socialist Party will be able 
to persuade the workers to pay for the 


To contact the CWO in France, write 
C.W.O. 

e/o C.L.E.S. 
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•The Communist Workers Organisation's 
main task is to contribute to the 
building of the world communist party. 
If you agree with our politics, write 
to the group address. 

Send us information on the class 
struggle at work or -write to us with 
comments and questions on our politics. 
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■Glasgow G12 


factory group platform and unemployed 
workers group platform, send 50p 
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interest which motivates Western 
'ovemraents. They don't want Poland 
to repudiate its debts since it would 
add to the crisis of the Western 
economies. At the same time they 
■••■ant to show how strong the "free 
world" is compared to "communism". 

efforts to hail out Poland make the 
economic crisis worse and only put 
off the final day of reckoning, 
por example, Poland has agreed to 
pay for its food imports from the 
EEC by "bilateral credits". In 
other words, by exporting indus¬ 
trial products to the West in 
return for the food. This is at a 
time when Poland has no industrial 
products to export since production 
statically - on 

average 10# in the first quarter of 
this year. In vital industries the 
drop vs much greater. Cement prod¬ 
uction has declined by 25#, agri- 

machinery by 15# and prod¬ 
uction of coal ana conoer, which 
not only supply raw materials for 
polish industry but also valuable 
expert payments, has dropped by 20#. 
Yet the hope of Eastern and Western 
capitalists alike is for an 

-ion, an increase 
can only be brought about by 
2 massive intensification in the 
exploitation of the Polish working 
class. 


THE SITUATION OP 
THE POLISH WORKING CLASS 


... the interests of Polish 
.•apitalisa demand that Poland tries 
•c repay its debts by upping 
productivity and reducing production 
costs in order to increase exports 
ani earn foreign exchanee. for the 
Is -cans 

wording earner wionouc pay 
increases ani without, any prospect 

.. C-..C ;.;ous tney produce going to 
An average wage 

rise of 25# in the first 3 months 
ci -s .ear doesn't mean much when 
shelves in the shops are bare 
ani . r.en more and more necessities 
rationed. Since 
'la. rationing has been extended 
'rom meat an: sugar to include 


workers is offset by the increasing 
hours of tedium spent waiting in 
fore queues and the general incon- 
fenier.ee of sporadic power cuts. 

In tne past it has only been the 
■ iIitant refusal of the Polish 
..orkinr class to accept price rises 
and cu ... in consumer supplies which 
has cushioned them from some of the 
th 

Pear of "social unrest" has preven¬ 
ted the Polish ruling class from 
attaching the working class as hard 
a.: it would have liked. But now, 
respite the magnificent example 
Polish workers have shown the rest 
of the world in 1970, 1976 and last 
tear, their economic "gains" are 
proving worthless against the 
reality of the capitalist crisis. 
There is no better example than the 
experience of the Polish working 
c.ass to 3how that in the 20th 
century it is impossible for 
workers to achieve real reforms. 


f-our (2.2vb per month), 
.•rains (4.41bs every 3 
1.11 

. The introduction of a 
■king week for many Polish 


'SOLIDARITY' AND 
THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


At the height of the mass strikes ■ 
last year the demand for Govern¬ 
ment recognition of the newly- 
formed "free" trade union 
(Solidarity) came to the fore. The 
Polish working class knew from 
experience that resort to the 
streets and direct confrontation 
with the State would lead to blood¬ 
shed. They saw in Solidarity a 
peaceful, "non-political" way to 
gain reforms, an organisation 
created by the mass of the workers 
which would stand up for their 
real interests. As the masses put 


their trust in this new organ¬ 
isation, the mass organs created 
during the struggle - strike 
committees linked up into inter- 
factory committees - disappeared. 

As Solidarity gained control over 
the struggle strikes were kept 
separate (and therefore less 
effective) from each other in time 
and place. As early as last autumn 
Walesa had joined the Government 
and the Catholic Church in 
appealing to striking workers to 
return to work "in the nation's 
interest". Although the less 
perceptive "hardliners" in the 
Russian Politburo and the Polish 
Communist Party (PCP) may not 
recognise it, the Polish ruling 
class has found a valuable weapon 
which it can use inside the working 
class to defend its interests. An 
organisation which the working 
class believes is genuinely 
representing it is much more useful 
for getting workers to accept 
greater exploitation and cuts in 
living standards than any tactic 
of carrot or stick openly applied 
by the State. And because 
Solidarity is trying to reconcile 
the irreconcilable - the interests 
of the capitalist class with those 
of the working class - it is forced 
to try and curb the class struggle; 
to oppose strikes where this is 
possible and when this is not 
possible, to propose token 
stoppages to avoid effective mass 
strikes. In short, Solidarity's 
role, like trade unions everywhere, 
is to act in the interests of the 
capitalist state and it is no 
accident that Lech Walesa is now 
3een by the Western press as a 
"moderate" and a "realist". 

Thus, when Solidarity members 
in Bydgoszcz were beaten up by 
police sparked off the threat of a 
full-scale general strike last 
March, Walesa managed to use a 4 
sour token strike for workers to 
let off steam, postponed the 

with"the Government'and^finally i0nS 

called the whole thing off after 
familiar-sounding promises that 
the officials responsible would be 
punished after a government enquiry. 
With the interests of "Poland" at 
heart, Walesa said the agreement to 
call off the strike was "the best 
possible for the country at the 
time". 

Since then Solidarity has gone 
on to oo-operate with the Govern¬ 
ment in imposing a three month ban 
on strikes and has incorporated 
private farmers into its ranks 
(Rural Solidarity). With the form¬ 
ation of Rural Solidarity no 
further proof is needed of whose 
interests the "free" trade union 
really represents. Solidarity 
rose on the back of a working class 
movement determined to oppose price 
rises in basic food products. Less 
than a year later (May 11th, 1981) 
the union had joined the Govern¬ 
ment in demanding higher prices for 
ailk, meat and bread; This is 
exactly what successive Polish 
Governments have been trying to do 
for the last ten years and which 
workers have opposed fiercely at 
the cost of 300 dead and even more 
imprisoned. Now Solidarity is to 
do the work of the capitalist state 
and is persuading the workers to 
accept these attacks, in June 
Walesa, sounding like any other 
union hack, explained that without 
wage restraint the Polish economy 
might collapse: 

"We have recommended to all the 
branches of Solidarity not to 
make new claims for wage 
increases without the agreement 
of the union leadersnip - and 
not to undertake new strikes." 
Despite this, Solidarity's origins 
and the opposition to the union 
from Communist Party "hardliners" 
inside Poland and from the rest of 
the Governments in the Eastern 
bloc, mean that it is still 
relatively easy for it to maintain 
a reputation of independence from 
the State even though it is really 
operating on behalf of the ruling 


The union officials have 
quickly become cut off from the 
mass of the working class. Por 
example, in Gdansk the town council 
offered the 'Hotel Monopol' to the 
union for its local offices. The 
union duly took over the building, 
putting 300 hotel workers out of a 
job in the process. Walesa's 
"common sense" solution to this 
problem was that the town council 
should find these people work. 

The union has not been able to get 
away with these anti-working class 
activities without provoking 3ome 
resistance. Por example, in the 
shipyard at Gdansk workers have 
demanded the removal of the 
Solidarity representative, Anna 
Walentynowicz, for failing to 
represent their views. Last 
summer Walentynowicz was one of the 
militant leaders of the strike 
movement there. 

The reason for these develop¬ 
ments is not merely because the 
union has become bureaucratised or 
because individual Solidarity 
leaders are cynical traitors to 
their class. All trade unions, no 
matter how militant their origins, 
are forced to act against the 
working class because in order to 
exist permanently they have to take 
up the defence of the national 
economy. Solidarity now supports 
an increase in food prices because 
like unions everywhere, it is a 
nationalist organisation which is 
trying to solve Polish capitalism's 
• ;' cause 

cannot be advanced by a more militant 
version of Solidarity. Rea l working 
class solidarity can onlyTe found by 
ignoring the growing trade union 
apparatus and procedures and returning 
to the methods of struggle of last 
year - strike committees of revocable 
delegates, elected and controlled by 
che whole workforce. 

Solidarity's loyalty to Polish 
state capitalism ha3 now won it the 
. •—- iol.sh joaouatst Party. 

Prom seeing the advantages of "free" 
trade unions for controlling the class 
struggle, the Polish ruling class ha3 
moved on to 3ee the advantages of a 
"democratic" Communist Party to do the 
same. Since last year 200,000 Polish 
CP members have left or been expelled 
from the 2£ million strong party, 1 
million of whose members are also 
members of Solidarity. But the move¬ 
ment of the Polish CP towards Solid¬ 
arity has brought with it the danger 
(from its point of view) that the 
workers will clearly see just which 
side Solidarity is on. Already, 
workers angry at the postponement of 
the last strike have burned down the 
Bydgoszcz police station in retal¬ 
iation at State repression. 

Solidarity's "token" general strike 
policy has done nothing to prepare the 
working class for a real struggle and 
the union helped to make the workers, 
defenceless, unorganised against 
future attacks by tne State ponce. 

Prom Moscow's point of view, even 
threats of general strikes only 
confirm the Politburo view that 
Solidarity is a force for "counter¬ 
revolution" which ought to be 
crushed. Solidarity's policy of 
backtracking and avoiding confront¬ 
ation 1i3arm3 the class and doesn't 
get rid of state repression or "the 
Russian danger". 

THE RUSSIAN THREAT 

If Solidarity is under pressure from 
the workers then the reforming Polish 
Communist Party leaders are under 
even more pressure from Moscow. The 
3cant tolerance of the Politburo for 
a reformist movement within a "fellow 
socialist" country has been accompanied 
from the start by barely disguised 
threats of armed intervention. Por 
the past ten months or so, however, 
the Polish Party has been given lee¬ 
way to put its own house in order. 

The reason for this is that the 
Polish events have occurred in differ¬ 
ent objective circumstances to the 
Hungarian uprising of 1956 or the 
"Prague Spring" of Czechoslovakia in 
1968. In the 1980s the Russian ruling 
class is well aware of the immense 
economic burden and military strain 














Warsaw Pact occupation of Poland 
would place on Russian Imperialism. 

Like everywhere else, Russia is feel¬ 
ing the effects of the world -economic 
crisis and is in no position to buy 
off local opposition by any substan¬ 
tial increases in economic aid as 
happened in Hungary after 1956. 

(The USSR is already giving Poland ... 
large supplies of raw materials such 
as oil and ga3 for nothing in return.) 
The option of financing an economic 
upturn with loans from the West (as 
happened in Czechoslovakia after 1968) 
ha3 already been tried and failed. 
Moreover, the period of Ea3t-West 
"detente" has resulted in much closer 
economic links between the two imper¬ 
ialist blocs than in 1956 or 1968. 
Russia itself has greater trade links 
with the West than ever before and a 
Western trade embargo in the event of 
a Warsaw Pact occupation of Poland 
would seriously weaken Russia 
economically. 

A military clampdown in Poland 
would not just be a 3imple matter of 
moving in to purge the Communist Party 
of reformists and replacing the leader¬ 
ship with a pro-Moscow faction. 

Unlike in Czechoslovakia in 1968,the 
reformist movement in the Polish 
Communist Party has developed from a 
mass movement outside the Party. 

(Russia is having problems even 
finding a pro-Moscow faction to back.) 

A massive deployment of troops in 
every major town in Poland would be 
necessary to crush this movement. 

This is at a time when Russia is 
committed to a war in Afghanistan. 
Moreover, in July 1980 Russia had 
done nothing to prepare its own pop¬ 
ulation for an invasion of a country 
that is one of its most important 
allies. It would have been difficult 
for the Russian Government to send 
troops to put down strikes in Poland 
at a time of strikes of £ million 
workers in Togliattigrad, Gorki and 
Russian Lithuania. 

Against all this, however, the 
fact remains that Russian imperialism 
cannot tolerate any military 
weakening of its bloc . PoianW^^* 
key strategic el emen t i n Russian 
imperi al ■* gnu-fip.TSnwB -qVgte-n ( whioh 
isn't called the Warsaw Pact for 
nothing!) The emergence of a Polish 
Central Committee not firmly under 
Moscow's control would be a sign of 
the feebleness of Ru33ian imperialism, 
there is no doubt that 
Russia can get tanks to 
Warsaw at a moment's notice. Month¬ 
long military manoeuvres on Polish 
territory have seen.to that. What's 
more the working class in Russia, 

East Germany and Czechoslovakia have 
been bombarded with propaganda about 
the "counter-revolutionary" threat 
from Solidarity in Poland. And, 
ominously, the class struggle inside 
Russia also appears to have lulled . 
Meanwhile, Moscow's political manoeu¬ 
vres inside Poland to oust the reform¬ 
ists in the Communist Party (setting 
up of the Katowice stooge opposition 
Forum and attempts at a coup to get 
rid of Kania from the Central 
Committee) have been tried and failed. 

While Kania desperately tries to 
stave off grass roots' pressure for 
reforms by publicising Moscow's letter 
of June 7th, with its clear threat 
that "socialist Poland ... will not 
be abandoned by us", the Russian 
Politburo has published the same 
letter to explain to its own working 
class why military intervention is 
necessary. If Kania keeps to his 
decision to allow free elections for 
the 9th Party Congress in July then 
the reformists will triumph. It was 
the victory of reformists within the 
ruling Party which triggered the 
invasions of Hungary in 1956 and 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 . Thus, the 
question that will be asked at the 
Warsaw Pact Summit in Bulgaria in 
mid-June will not be "Shall we 
invade?" but t '(When do we invade?". 

REVOLUTION: 

THE ONLY CHOICE FOR THE 
WORKING CLASS 

The Polish working class has lived 
under the shadow of Russian invasion 
for almost 12 months. That shadow 
has grown darker recently, whilst 
Solidarity has seen to it that the 


a: 


lass' capacity to fight is weaker 
The highpoint of last 
ear's strikes in Poland was not 
;he official recognition of 
Solidarity but the willingness of 
the Polish workers to strike in 
sympathy with each other; the mass 
involvement of workers through the 
formation of strike committees and 
the beginnings of a higher ffcrm of 
class organisation, to generalise* 
the struggle with the 
appearance of the inter-faotory 
strike committee in the Gdansk 
area. This mas3 movement was a 
direct threat to the State and 
contained within it the possibility 
of a more serious challenge to 
capitalist authority. Factory 
committees, linked up district by 
district to form workers' councils 
.(soviets) of recallable delegates, 
are the basic organs of workers' 
self-government. Practically it 
would have been only a short step 
for the Polish workers' movement of 
last year to have extended its 
strike committees and transformed 
them into the mass organs necessary 
for a revolutionary workers' state. 

The Poiish state was in no position to 
resist - its Communist Party was 
divided and its army mainly unreliable 
conscripts. It is true that had the 
Polish workers carried out their 
struggle along these lines, then it 
would have provoked immediate Warsaw 
Pact invasion, BUT this would have 
not been on terms of Russian 
imperialism's choosing. With class 
struggle at a higher level in 
Eastern Europe, with the possibility 
of international solidarity of 
workers, the battle might not have 
been lost. And even if the Polish 
workers had lost the physical 
struggle what a great example they 
would have given to the world 
working class. In the event the 
Polish working class was not ready 
for such a step. There was and, as 
far as we know, there still is, no 
political organisation in Poland 
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"peaceful" policy of class collab¬ 

oration. Thus, the wording class 

W83 neither politically nor 

physically prepared for a revol¬ 
utionary assault on the capitalist 
state. In fact, it is the "blood 
bath" argument of a possible Soviet 
invasion which strengthens 
Solidarity's calls for class calm 
today. 

Marxists are not futurologists 
but there are not 101 solutions to 
the Polish crisis. The Polish 
workers have only 2 choices. They 
can accept Solidarity's and the 
Government's calls for calm and 
belt tightening in which case they 


existence . By the“£iine polish 
capitalism has completed a vicious 
exploitation of its workers in an 
attempt to pay off its debts, 
capitalism will have already brought 
us to the brink of war. This fati 
awaits the entire world working class 
if it sits back and waits for ? 

capitalism to solve its own crisis. 

Its solution is our destruction. 

The only other alternative facing 
Polish workers is to take up arms, 
resurrect the class organisations they 
created last summer (mass strike 
committees), and expand them into 
workers' councils. The rotten fabric 
of the Polish state would collapse 
overnight as the Russians have pre¬ 
dicted and the Polish workers would 
be facing the full might of the Warsaw 
Pact military. In this situation they 
can only rely on the international 
solidarity of the Eastern European 
workers both in and out of uniform to 
paralyse Russian imperialism. Given 
the facts that the class enemy has 
had 12 months to prepare to crush 
the class, and that the Polish 
workers have not yet created a revol¬ 
utionary leadership aware of the 
issues at stake, the chances of 
victory appear very slim. 

These chances will be even slimmer 
if the workers wait for a Russian in¬ 
vasion, since an uprising then will 
certainly be dominated by nationalism 
(as in Hungary 25 years ago). Even 
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For example, they praise 'critically' 

("So far, so good") the local AUEW 
bureaucrat who is involved in the 
LSE occupation to save the union's 
skin. ("Full-time AUEW organiser 
argued that if the workforce gave 
in ... the union would be smashed 
...") As we said in Workers Voice 
2, the unions, 

"Far from defending the working 
class, they merely wish to 
retain their position as the 
auctioneers of workers' labour 
power. Worried that capitalism 
might learn to do without them, 
they demand "worksharing" and 
"voluntary redundancies" instead 
of compulsory sackings, in their 
desperation to keep alive the 
myth of reformism that they live 


standing of the role trade unions play 
in containing the class struggle today 
and therefore these more 'militant' 
leftists can only call for "aggressive 
industrial action" in the "fine 
tradition" of trade unionism. But 
the tradition of trade unionism is the 
19th century one of winning reforms 
from an expanding capitalist economy. 
Today capitalism is dying on its 
feet and the unions are doing their 
best to keep it alive because their 
very existence depends on it. The 
trade unions will never choose the 
path of mass action because this 
path leads eventually to challenging 
capitalism itself. Without acting 
outside the unions to overcome their 
isolation by mass so]idarity action, 
occupations only prepare the way for 
defeat. 

Unlike the various leftist cheer 
leaders who limit themselves to 
"support" for the occupations, our 
message to all workers facing redun¬ 
dancies is that only by taking the 
struggle outside-the factory and to 
the rest of the working class, can it 
j>« strengthened. The fact that these 

ctittfiried _to the factor ies, 
are limiteTljy union divisions, that 
solidarity action has remained limited 
. • - 
these facts show the weakness of 
comumist.; in the 
We need to build groups in the 
factories and workplaces to combat the 
divisive policies of the unions and to 
fight for a policy of class solidarity. 
Only with a strong communist organ¬ 
isation can the working class be 
permanently strong; and only with a 
strong international communist party 
will the last battle - for communist 
revolution - be won. That is our 
task. Join with us.^SB 
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Workers' Voice appears quarterly 30 
present. The Communist Workers' 
Organisation al 30 publishes an annua, 
theoretical journal. Revolutionary 
■perspectives . For an annual 
subscription to all our- English 
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postage and bank charges.) Cheques 
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the most likely outcome of an 
armed uprising is that the national¬ 
ists will dominate it but if the 
workers begin the struggle on their 
own ground of fighting austerity and 
the Polish state their remains some 
.hope for a oositive outcome. 

to call for revolution today is 
not simple-minded adventurism. Either 
the Polish workers carry on the class 
struggle and confront the class enemy, 
in which case they will raise the 
example for the rest of the working 
to follow, or they will be crushed. 
There is no third road. 
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Lee Jeans & 
Laurence Scott 

OCCUPYING 
THE ROAD TO 
DEFEAT 


their jobs. LSE bosses 
confident that once the subsidy- 
ended the workers would be in no 
position to resist and would meekly 
accept the necessity of closure and 
compulsory redundancies. 

In fact this did not happen and 
the workers at LSE, as at Lee Jeans 
beforehand, chose to put up a fight 
to save their livelihoods. Mass 
unemployment has put paid to the 
idea of accepting redundancy pay 
and "having a rest" before looking 
for another job. The positive 
aspect of all the recent occupations 
is that they are a sign that workers 
in Britain are beginnings to realise 
there is NO ALTERNATIVE m 

In Greenock, for example", the 
official unemployment rate is 20$. 
The vast majority of the Lee Jeans 
250-strong workforce are women whose 
average age is just over 20, and 
any redundancy pay they would be 
entitled to would not amount to 
much; many of these women are now 
the only breadwinners in households 


accept that if orders do not 
increase, then they will have 
to negotiate redundancies" 

If engineering workers of LSE 
or the women at Greenock accept the 
need to make their factory profit¬ 
able, then they will have’ to accept 
redundancies, speed-ups, wage cuts 
and possibly no-strike agreements, 
the usual price paid in deals 
between employers and unions for 
staying in business. Even before 
the closure was announced the women 
at Lee Jeans were brutally ex¬ 
ploited. Their basic wage was 
under £50 a week and productivity 
r . , .. . . 50$ over target. So what would a 

**'° + v lght ’ reall Y "efficient" factory mean? 
mie. the Both occupations have been able 

to keep going as a result of finan¬ 
cial support from trade unions and 
the "labour movement". The Scottish 
TUC has expressed its "total commit¬ 
ment to get the closure (at Lee 
Jeans) withdrawn and a return to 
-work" while the workers have been 
treated to a visit from Michael Root 


arf?aifo?? dS ’ fatherS ^ br ° ther3 ana promises of "projection" 


. Mick McGahey of the NUM. This" i! 

tactic of occupying all very useful for the militant 
'•he factory and trying to prove that - - 

:J - * ' ble o] 


by 


In Workers Voic e 2 we reported on 
the occupation "at Gardner's in 
Manchester. This struggle, which 
began with the whole workforce 
opposed to any redundancies, ended 
with the unions negotiating away 
300 jobs and accepting short-time 
working for the rest of the workers. 

As we go to press factory occupa- „„ , 

tions are continuing at Lee Jeans in workforci 
Greenock (since 5th February) and 
at Laurence Scott Electro-Motors 
(LSE) in Manchester (now in its 
8th week). The bosses of both 
these factories want to shut them 

down as part of a move to cut _ 

costs and improve profitability of 
the parent companies. (Lee Jeans is 

Fair Co. The . 

a... was recently taken over by of those'supporting' t1 

a Doncaster group, Mining Supplies.) J -’-- ■ 5 

The parallel with Gardner's is 
striking. As at Gardner's the 
workers' determination to stand up 
and fight for their jobs is being 
undermined by the unions at every 
step. For example, at LSE the 
bosses introduced first a 4 day 
week, then a 3 day week and wage 
cuts and the unions stayed guiet. 

They accepted the bosaeTf"right 
to cut production-'even when it 
meant wage^jouts for the workers. 

Also like Gardners, the state's 
Short Time Working Compensation 
^•Scheme was used by the LSE bosses 
with no resistance from the unions. 

These subsidies hide the real 
extent of wage cuts for a time and 
con workers into thinking that 
'management' is doing its best to 


image of the TUC and the labour 
Party but it does nothing to break 
the isolation of these two groups 
of workers who remain locked 
inside the factories. 

Yet break their isolation they 
;, if workers are going to match 
their willingness to fight with 
more tnan token action. It's use¬ 
less relying on the trade unions to 
do this. The trade unions' role is 
to sabotage as far as possible al] 
attempts to extend and unify the 
class struggle. For workers in a 
single factory facing redundancy 
the obvious way to begin to extend 
the fight is by calling for sympathy 
.strikes from workers in the same 
group cf co mpanie s. The two 
, — tne cui,: occupations are -ieOTated from 
those'supporting' the occupations, the occupations taking piac 

°? n ? e WOn the same time - Jeans 

persuading the owners to be "good 11 


recipe for defeat.(Especially when 
more and more factories really 
aren't "viable" for the bosses.) 

From the outset both these struggles leu oreaJC ™ 

have been dominated by the idea that must, if workers are 
some sort of solution can be wrung 
from the bosses which is acceptable 
to them and yet a victory for the 
workforce. This is simply imposs¬ 
ible. You can't defeat the bosses 
by accepting their arguments and 
logic, but this is exactly what 
all trade unions do. 


bosses, or by finding another boss 
who will play the game. The 
National Union of Tailors and 
Garment Workers (NUTGW) at Lee 
Jeans is demanding access to 
company books in order to prove tha‘ 
the factory really is profitable 
and the bosses are stupid to close. 
The shop stewards' convenor said 
"if an independent accountant 
accepts the company case, we will 
call everything off". 

At LSE the AUEW commissioned a 
study from the local polytechnic 
which concluded that: 

"The unions accepted short 
time working as preferable to 
redundancies, and if the 
factory stays open, they 


positions of the C.W.O. 


>-called Communist states (for example Russia and Chinaf. 
Trade unions and shop stewards are the wage brokers for the . 

■ capitalist system and cannot defend the interests of the working 
I class. 

The struggle for communism cannot be waged through Parliament,! 
Bbut must be carried out through workers* councils with recallable® 

■ delegates. m 

The working class can only come to power through the creation I 
| of its own political party - the international communist party. 

The capitalist system is in crisis and irretrievable decline. I 
; can only offer inflation and unemployment ani) it cannot be 
I reformed. The only choice for the future is war or revolution: 

F BARBARISM or - 


the same time. (Lee Jeans and LSE 
are not the only ones in Britain 
at the moment). As it is, the 
unions and their 3hop stewards 
encourage the workers to spend 
most of their time winning the 
"backing" of "fellow trade unions". 

But union resolutions and coins in 
the collection box are not enough. 

The unions and their leftist 
hangers-on make prolonging the 
occupation an end in itself. This 
:s a tactic which can only lead 
to exhaustion and demoralisation. 

What is needed is mass solidarity 
a — ton which means taxing the 
struggle beyond the boundaries of 
both factory and trade union. 

THE LEFTISTS - FALSE FRIENDS 

The various Stalinist and Trotskyist 
political organisations are in general 
content to tail-end any workers ' 
struggle uncritically. For most of 
I these organisations the sacking of 
300 workers at Gardner's was hailed 
as a triumph. It's not surprising, 
therefore, that the workers at Lee 
Jeans and LSE are also finding them¬ 
selves the subject of much leftist 
praise at the moment. Despite the 
Gardner's experience the SWP is as 
blind as ever and at the beginning of 
June Socialist Worker had nothing to 
a dd to an lSe shop stewards' view 
that all they needed was "financial 
help to win". 

A more intelligent, but no less 
dangerous view was expressed in the 
pages of The Next Step . This paper 
correctly says that the Gardner's 
occupation ended in defeat; 

The oest The Next Step can do is 
criticise some actions of the union 
bureaucrats but their logic pushes 
them ever back to the union swamp. 

Continued on page 9 
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PEACE TALKS TO 

DISARM WORKERS 

When the leaders talk of peace war is already being prepared” Brecht 


Over the last few months both Moscow 
and Washington have issued a barrage 
of arms reduction proposals. Each 
proposal has been denounced by the 
opposite camp as an attempt to get 
a military advantage, and a demo¬ 
nstration that they are not really 
"peace loving." The energy with 
whJ -<jh t ae two imperialist’blocs are 
c*u¥t , asSirt'p*-''bheir schemed rot r Tn*ins^ 
reductions at present signifies 
nothing apart from preparations for 
world war three. The discussions 
between Eeagan, Andropov and the 
rest, are not as the bourgeois pac¬ 
ifists would like us to believe, 
signs that the "peace movement" is 
forcing statesmen to take heed. 
Before the last two imperialist 
wars this cegfcury political leaders 
found it convenient to pretend they 
were for peace. Before WW1 the 
Czar of Russia patronised the Hague 
Peace Conferences, and before WW2 
Mussolini and Hitler participated 
in the Disarmament Conferences in 
the early 30s. These "peace moves" 
are simply propaganda moves to 
rally the home population behind 
the national interest, re-assure 
allies who fear they are being too 
easily sacrificed, and to out man¬ 
oeuvre the enemy, 
fifty years ago Hitler was up to 
exactly the same sort of tricks 
as Reagan and Andropov are today. 

At the 1933 Geneva Disarmament 
Conference he proposed that a 
first step to real disarmament 
would be if Britain and Prance 
reduced their arms tc the same 
level as Germany. When his 
"zero option" was turned down he 
was given his excuse for rearming. 

As the two imperialist blocs pre¬ 
pare for what will be the third 
worldwide confrontation this century, 
it is well to look to the past. 

Before the first and second world 
wars, as tensions deepened and 
imperialist war seemed likely, 
mass "peace" movements broke out 
amongst the populations of the 
rival camps. Before WW1 it was the 
'Neutrality League' and before WW2 
the 'Peace Pledge Union.' These 
movements, which were composed 
largely of the middle class, 
believed in the possibility of 


Arms spending is, however, a .symptom 
of rivalry not a cause. The root 
cause of imperialist rivalry is the 
capitalist crisis which springs 
from the inherent contradictions 
in the capitalist mode of production. 
These peace movements, failing to 
understand this, remained nothing 
more than bourgeois reform movements 
which sprea'd illusions in ■hhh 
working class, and actually opposed 
the only force which could ston 
war - the workers revolution. 

Those .parties which were 
supported by the European working 
class, the social democratic 
parties before WW1 and the Labour 
and so-called "Communist" parties 
before WW2 tail-ended the liberal- 
pacifist campaigns for oeace. When 
war broke out the peace movements 
all supported the war and the 
social democratic, Labour and 
"Communist" parties followed suit. 
Today the stage is being set for 
exactly the same performance. 

The motley crew who make up 
today's peace movement, the church, 
the Labour party, the "Communist" 
party and the Trotskyist groups 
all supported WW2 and they will do 
the same tomorrow. Today's Labour 
party is the same party which sup¬ 
ported both previous wars, supported 
the bombing of Hiroshima, develoned 
Britain's atomic bomb and is res¬ 
ponsible for the deployment of all 
the present generation of nuclear 
missiles in Britain. Labour's 
support for the Ealklands war shows 
what.they will do tomorrow. 

And the type of propaganda CND 
uses voday also shows its totally 
reactionary nature. Whilst 
Thatcher is happy simply to say 


Y-' 


that we need Cruise and Trident 
missiles "to defend the British 
way of life" (i.e. the property 
and profits of British capitalism) 
CHD's chauvinism knows no.such 
restraint. The January issue of 
"Ssr.ity" exhorted us to "Stop 
Cruise and Triden^ missiles being 
based in this great country of 
Mrs", what ’unites all the " ~ 
factions in this smokescreen which 
passes for a debate is that they 
all clsin to be "saving the country" 
or rather saving capitalism. It is 
the task of the working class to 
save humanity and this can't be 
done by debating just how exactly 
capitalism intends to kill us in 
the next imperialist war. 

The only way in which imperial¬ 
ist war can be prevented is through 
the overthrow of capitalism - the 
cause of imperialist war. This can 
only be achieved through workers rev¬ 
olution and the establishment of 
communist production worldwide. 
Today's peace movements reject this 
and therefore are the enemies of 
the real struggle for peace which 
is the struggle for communism. 

The struggle for communism de¬ 
mands, not only an exposure of the 
capitalism's war preparations and 
their feeble minded critics in the 
peace movement; it demands that a 
class party of the working class is 
built to give a communist lead in 
tomorrow's struggles. In particular 
in demands that communists begin 
laying the bases within the working 
class for the adoption of revolut¬ 
ionary defeatism in the face of 
imperialist war, and the transform¬ 
ation of such wars, into civil wars 
for communism. 




t0 oppose pacifism as an ideology'which "objectively‘dis-^ 
+ , 3 class in the interests of the bourgeoisie" (Lenin) and 

tho3e w ^°^^^££P^c^£ > ^hiS [ ^eologyj(>iithit^he workin^class. ’ 








IRAN IRAQ WAR 
(Meeting in London) 

The turmoil in the Middle East is at present 
the greatest single running sore on the body of 
imperialism, although the latest successful 
Iranian offensive seems to open the way for a 
settlement favourable to Iran - that is, 
control of the Gulf oil fields and waterway. 
Given the importance of the issue of war the 
CWO organised a public meeting where the war 
could be.debated by revolutionaries,both inside 
and outside the region, with a view to organ¬ 
ising a communist intervention on the issue. 

The.meeting attracted members of the Inter¬ 
national Communist Current (ICC), Supporters 
of the Union of Communist Militants (SUCM), 
and a group of Iraqi- revolutionaries, as well 
as non-committed individuals. 

The CWO introduction emphasised that the 
framework for a communist position on the 
question of war today was based on the fact 
that capitalism was no longer a progressive 
system of production. Unlike in the nineteenth 
century, when the creation of Italy and Germany 
came about through wars which the working class 
could support since they led to an expansion 
of capitalism (and thus increased the working 
class which could prepare for its own 
revolution), so-called "wars of liberation" in 
the twentieth century do not expand capitalism 
- they merely change one set of exploiters, 
one set of imperialists, for another. 

Communists can give no support to these so- 
called wars of liberation but must instead 
treat them like all imperialist wars and adopt 
the tactic which Lenin in 1914 called 
"revolutionary defeatism". 

The response of the SUCM was to read out 
a leaflet called "Communists and the Invasion 
of the Capitalist Regime of Iraq" which linked 
the worsening of living standards in Iran to 
the war and called on workers not to be 
deflected by the Leftists (Tudeh, Fedayeen, 
Mojahadeen etc) from struggle "under the 
pretext that the regime is at war with 
imperialism". It further called on workers to 
rely on their own strength, to create their own 
class organs and to defend living standards. 
However, the leaflet mentioned was written in 
the early days of the war and represents a line 
that the Unity of Communist Militants in Iran 
later abandoned as having "deviations to the 
left". In an article entitled "About the 
manifesto! The Invasion of the Iraqi regime and 
the tasks of communists" they reject their 
earlier position for a more defencist one, 

"Here the revolution is being attacked 
by methods which the regime of the 
Shah proposed and adopted and the 
proletariat can and must, by taking in 
to account the mentality of the masses 
in the occupied areas, agitate and 
organise various forms of forcible 
resistance against the Iraqi invasion: 1 

Ibis ignores Lenin's own struggle for a 
revolutionary defeatist policy, in particular 
his statement of the basic task of the workers 
in the event of war, 

"A revolutionary class in a reactionary 
war cannot help wishing the defeat of 
its own government, it cannot fail to 
see the connection between the 
government's military reverses and the 
increased opportunity for overthrowing 
“•^ (Collected Works Vol. XVIII 1930 

The SUCM argue that the Iraqi "invasion- has 
*5® .P’ 1 ? 2^“ ° f destr °y in « the remaining "gains" 
risln S gainst thefkah. 

Yet when asked to describe what these gains are 
for the workers the SUCM can only say that they 
no longer exist. So, the SUCM calls on workers 
to defend gains which have long since dis¬ 
appeared, by fighting Iraq. But even had we 
agreed that the Iranian workers had made "gains" 
after 1979 (which we do not), we would still 
not base our policy on the "defence of the 
gains" of such a revolution. Lenin did not call 
r?. 1 * * 6 defence of the gains of February 1917 
(which were real gains for the Russian workers). 

On the contrary he called for greater intens¬ 
ification of the struggle against the February 
regime. At the time of Kornilov he wrote, 

"It is my conviction that those who 
become unprincipled are people who.... 


slide into defencism...or into a bloc 
with the SRs into supporting the 
Provisional Government. Their attitude 
is absolutely wrong and unprincipled. 

We shall become defencists only AFTER 
the transfer of power to the proletary 
iat...only afterwards." (Collected 
Worksl 966 ed. Vol 2 5 5.285) 

The CWO concluded its criticism of the SUCM by 
saying that the latter, by becoming a prisoner 
of the "democratic revolution" strategy (for a 
critique of this, see WV 9 "International 
Conference Report") had failed to draw the 
connection between the class struggle against 
the Islamic regime and the fight against the 
war. For example, 'in the intervention in the 
strike of the Isfahan Steel workers in May 1982, 
the Central Committee of the UCM avoided any 
mention of the war that was raging.' Imagine the 
Bolsheviks intervening at Putilov in 19L7 with- 
out mentioning the war.' 

The ICC's contribution was predictably 
sectarian and lacking in seriousness. Largely 
ignoring the issue of the meeting, just as they 
have ignored the war in their work, they 
launched an attack on the cwo's "opportunism". 
The actual basis of this charge was because we 
held an international conference with a "non- 
communist group" (the SUCM), despite having 

y K™w 1 i? hed in their ***** * ^xt of 
the SUCM which they introduced as a text by 
Iranian coyuniste. The ICC now argued that 
tne suoi wasn t communist because it supported 
national liberation" struggles and held a 
bourgeois conception of democracy. However, 
the «0 pointed out that the ICC had argued for 
of Sfoups in the previous series 
of International. Conferences whose nosition on 
the national question was undoubtedly less 
communist that that of the SUCM (i.e. Nucleo 
and the International Communist Party (ICP)) 

The SUCM actually stated in the meeting that 
they no longer supported the so-called 
national liberation struggles" in Vietnam and 
Korea as they had cnce done because they now 
recognised the idea of state capitalism. The 
first ICC comrade then stated that the SUCM 
were "not communist" for another reason - their 
roots were in Maoism so they didn't understand 
the programmatic acquisitions of the Communist 
Left (as ICP and Nucleo did). He also made the 
astonishing assertion that the SUCM's position 
was also more dangerous in that they were a 
"third world" group hence they would actually 
put their erroneous position into practice. 

It was not so serious, the ICC argued, for 
"European" groups to err on the national 
question. Aside from the fact that the ICP had 
put their views into practice in Algeria, itTs 
a strange argument that groups who know of the 
communist left tradition and have rejected 
many of its positions should be regarded as 
better than a group which has shown itself 
willing to relate to that tradition and learn 
from it. The object of discussion with all 
these currents is to show them that the de¬ 
generation of Russia etc occurred over half a 
century ago and not in the last ten years. 

Without compromising our theoretical acquis¬ 
itions , debate not denunciation can lead to 
clarification. Not only did the ICC reveal its 
sectarianism, but also its bankruptcy in that 
it had NOTHING to say about the war or the 
tasks of communists in areas like Iran and 
Iraq except "carry on the class struggle", 
their standard empty phrase. 

The Iraqi comrades present argued along — 
the lines of their leaflet reprinted in WV 9 
-that the war was a reactionary one on both 
sides, and called for class struggle and 
opposition to both regimes. The CWO pointed 
out at the meeting that this is necessary but 
insufficient. The task of transforming 
spontaneous opposition into anti-war under¬ 
standing and of leading the proletariat to a 
revolutionary attack on the state requires the 


formation of a communist party which can sink 
roots in the factories and in the army and 
elaborate slogans to strike an echo in the 
feelings of the masses. It is precisely this 
point that the Iraqis with their blanket 
denunciations of "Marxist-Leninism" (which 
amount to a councillist position) fail to 
recognise. 

Many other contributions were made from 
the floor of the meeting, which was the best 
attended of all our public meetings. This 
shows that there exists a recognition of the 
seriousness of the war, in contrast to the 
Eurocentric and disdainful attitude of such as 
the ICC. There is a recognition also of the 
importance of the issues raised by the war 
and the tasks of debating with communists from 
the region. 

In conclusion, the CWO pointed out, 

1. Revolutionary defeatism begins today with 
the struggle for better living conditions and 
refusal of the workers to make sacrifices for 
the national war effort. This was in fact the 
starting point of our campaign over the 
Falklands issue. 

2. Revolutionary defeatism involves agitation 
against all the restrictions imposed by 
capitalism at war as the basis for a mass 
mobilisation against the ruling class, 

3. Wherever possible secret agitation amongst 
the armies of both countries must be attempted, 
to any future insurrection the guns wielded 

by those forced to the fronts will be a 
decisive factor in the balance of power in the 
class war. In future tasks will include, 

"Universal propaganda, extending to 
the army and the theatre of military 
operations, for the socialist rev¬ 
olution and for the necessity of 
turning one's weapons, not against 
one s brother, the hired slaves of 
other countries. Unconditional 
necessity to organise illegal cells 
ar.d groups in the armies of all 
nations for such propaganda in all 
languages." (Lenin, Coll Wo rks 
Vol.XVIII pp44-6) - 

4. No concessions must be made to the anti¬ 
imperial 1st lies of either regime and the first 
principle is to avoid any suggestion of defend- 

—e any aspect of the social relaiiansjjf_ 

either country. Whatever the outcome of the ’ 
war, the real losers will be the proletariat 
of Iran and Iraq. 

At the end of the meeting the CWO announced 
the production of an international initiative 
on the war and invited all those present 
whether as organisations or as individuals to 
participate. The final product, which was 
produced in poste r for m, is reproduced opposite. 
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The following statement, signed by international communists 
Europe, arose as a result of ths CWO public meeting on the 
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WATER WORKERS STRIKE 


firmly In the hand, of the ruling elaas, 
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challenge of the water workers could be 


Isolated 8 and' defeated' * ' ' 
workers”^*'later wriUrVuaTout solidly 
struggle' in ^U^ed* 
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BORDIGISM: THE 
CRUMBLING MONOLITH 


many^of'the'leadin^militants'in'Vrance and 
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voked^by the I-- - • ’ • 
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which while basing itself on the concrete 
acquisitions of the Italian Left, was 


grew quite markedly in the 19 8 0s, this 
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FINANCIAL CHAOS: Towards o New Capitalist Collapsel 


In the past months the attention of the inter¬ 
national bourgeosie has switched from the 
lengthening dole queues to the international 
financial markets. As country after country 
plunges into debt repayment difficulties, and 
currency exchange rates see-saw crazily, the 
spectre of another crash like that of 1929 
when Wall Street collapsed, has begun to haunt 
the financial bankers and their spokesmen the 
world over. 

Our rulers rely on short memories. In 1973 
they told us the economic crisis was caused by 
rising oil prices, in 1983 they tell us it is 
caused by falling oil prices. A decade ago when 
Britain was on the verge of collapse, the 
reason given was the fall in the value of its 
currency. Today, as it sinks deeper into the 
mire, we are told it is because its currency 
is over-valued. Like stone age man the 
bourgeoisie take the shadows on the wall for 
reality. Only Marxists can unravel the mystical 
dream-world of high finance and reveal the 
rational kernel of the crisis which lies in the 
relations of production of capitalist society, 
and show that the crisis can not be solved by 
financial manipulations: 

"It would then have been self-evident 
from the outset that the evil of 
bourgeois society is not to be re¬ 
medied by 'transforming' the banks, or 
founding a rational 'money system'." 
(Marx, Grundrisse ) 


Money and Credit 


To explain why the crisis takes the form of a 
monetary crisis, it is necessary to explain 
what money is. Like all the products of 
capitalist society money is a commodity) but it 
is the universal commodity, which allows the 
exchange of all the others to take place. In 
the classic period of capitalist ascendance - 
up till about 1914 - a pound sterling, for 
example, was exchangeable at any time for a 
pound of gold. Let's say a pound of gold took 
1 hour on average to mine and a railway engine 
1,000 hours of average social labour to produce, 
then, 

1 railway engine = 1,000 pounds of gold, 
i.e. £1,000 

Throughout this period of the rise of capitalism 
a pound was literally "good as gold", and 
countries limited their currency in circulation 
to the amount of gold reserves held. The period 
1815-1914 was thus one of price stability, in 
fact prices fell as productivity increased - 
e.g., if it took only 900 hours to produce that 
railway engine, its price would fall to £900. 


This has made many of todays capitalist 
commentators nostalgic and they have called for 
a return to the "gold standard" as a way of 
killing inflation. That it might do, but it 
would take capitalism with it in a final 
cataclysmic crisis. Although the gold 
standard could prevent inflation, it could not 
prevent the ever-increasing crises that Marx 
showed resulted from the tendency of the rate 
of profit to fall >crises such as those of 
1846-50, 1857-59, 1879-96 and the "great crash" 
of 1929-33, which finally led to the overthrow 
of the gold standard. 

In previous crises, as the rate of profit 
began to fall, the demand for credit from the 
banks grew and their ability to meet it 
declined. Failure, of banks to be paid interest 
led to a bank crash and then an industrial 
crash. Many argued that the banks could have 
avoided the crash if they simply printed more 
money and extended credit. Marx commented on 
this in the Grundrisse : 

"The bank would not have increased the 
wealth of the nation through a stroke 
of magic, but would merely have under¬ 
taken a very ordinary operation to 
devalue its own paper." (p.122) 

However, in the depth of the crisis of 1929-33, 
the bourgeoisie gave its ear to those, like 
Keynes, who argued that the gold standard 
should be buried and governments should 
"manage" the economy by printing money and 
expanding credit. Thus the state would spend 
more than it collected in taxation (called 
deficit financing) in order to boost demand 
and restore industrial expansion. By such 
"strokes of magic" capitalism would be restored 
to permanent prosperity, Keynes thought. For 
about twenty five years after the Bretton Woods 
meeting, which laid the basis for the post-war 
international monetary system, there seemed 
few reasons for the bourgeoisie to doubt this. 

The ending of the gold standard meant that 
there was no limit to the money the central 
government could print ar.d pump into the 
economy via the commercial banks (which are 
indirectly controlled by them). Keynes knew 
that this would mean inflation, but he felt 
that by eroding wages, pensions etc (and 
increased production) this would more or less 
pay for itself. However, although inflation 
spreads the cost of government-induced 
expansion over the whole of society and over a 
long time, like a narcotic it gradually kills 
the patient who initially felt better. Tb begin 
with at 2-3$, inflation rose to around 5$ in 
western Europe by i960, to near 10$ by 1970 
and in the mid 1970s reached 15-20$, threatening 
the whole fabric of the capitalist economy. 

The other, related effect of deficit 


financing and inflationary expansion is 
currency chaos. In the nineteenth century 
currencies were - except in situations like 
war - largely stable: the pound sterling was 
worth 20 marks from 1871-1914. The abandoning 
of the gold standard meant that currencies 
were no longer indexed to gold: at first they 
were directly indexed to each other, but as 
different states progressed (or regressed.') 
these no longer reflected the "real" values 
of the various currencies. Countries where 
the crisis was deeper, and where therefore 
deficit financing was greater, found their 
currencies becoming over-valued and hence their 
position on the world economy declining. This 
lead to an import surge, and threatened bank¬ 
ruptcy as reserves declined - a situation 
facing Britain in 1973 ar.d Italy in 1974. 
Italy's borrowing requirement of 1.6 billion 
dollars in 1974 is minute compared with the 
sums required today by the crisis ridden 
economies (Brazil's debts are 8C billion 
dollars), showing just how the stakes have 
risen in the debtors game in ten years. 


The Role of the State 


The role of the .state today means that the 
economic crisis takes a different form 
(though its content , the fall in the rate of 
profit remains the same) from what it did till 
1929. With the experience of the past before 
them, governments will bale out key industrial 
concerns, even if they are unprofitable (e.g. 
British Leyland) and meet their losses out of 
state funds. Similarily, the "bad debts" of 
the financial institutions (banks etc) will be 
written off by the state or the institution 
itself nationalised, if there is a fear that 
its fall could lead to a chain reaction 
throughout the national economy as a whole. 

But there is clearly a limit to how far the 
worst hit countries can solve or even post¬ 
pone their crises out of their own resources,— 
and this brings us to the role of international 
credit . 

In the old, free for all days, when 
several rival imperialist powers existed • 
(before 1945), the policy of national 
governments was to defend the national 
economy by withdrawing foreign loans (which 
US banks did in 1929) or raise tariff barriers 
(Britain's "Commonwealth Preference" in 1932). 
While the various countries may be yet driven 
to this, the existence of two gigantic 
imperialist blocs and the experience of the 
last crisis in 1929 means that, for as long as 
possible, such policies will be put aside for 
a policy of equalisation of the crisis . 

Despite signs of wear and tear, the General 



























Agreement on Trade and Tariffs (GATT) remains 
in force and tariff harriers are still lower 
than at any time since 1914. And the US-hacked 
l.M.F. is still, though with decreasing 
resources, pursuing a policy of "hailing out" 
any capital where collapse threatens to throw 
the whole international world economy into 
chaos. Of course, this hailing out is not 
charity, hut to further and maintain 
imperialist domination. 

It is this combination of factors which 
has led to the form in which the present crisis 
is expressing itselfi a much slower rate of 
decline of industrial activity, and rise in 
unemployment than in 1929, with fewer hank 
collapses! hut, on the other hand, chaos in the 
international monetary system and growing 
indebtedness of national capitals. Just as the 
deficit financing of the national capitals is 
not the creation of real new wealth, so the 
hulk of the international loans, or at least 
those organised via the IMF, are simply 
fictitious capital, creating further inflation, 
though over a long period. The Special 
Drawing Rights (SIRs) of the IMF created $27 
billion of fictitious capital in 1971-73, and 
has continued to do so since. 

As long as the countries in debt can pay 
the interest on their debts, they can continue 
to receive loans - and thus compensate for the 
pressure on their reserves caused by currency 
depreciation following upon deficit financing. 
For example, Britain could hail out Rolls 
Royce, BL etc in the mid 1970s, since the 
economy was still generating enough surplus 
value to pay the interest on IMF loans, which 
allowed the reserves to he stabilised, and 
bankruptcy avoided, even though the British 
currency was losing its value. Although some 
of the worst-hit countries, like Zaire and 
Peru had to make further borrowings or post¬ 
pone (i.e. reschedule) their debts, the 
majority of debtor countries were able, in the 
earlier stage of the crisis, to meet repayment 
schedules. Today this is no longer the case 
and only the most advanced capitalist countries 
(US and Western Europe) are able to do so. In 
1962 twenty two countries had to reschedule 
their IMF debts. The gradual grinding to a 
halt of the world economy and the continuing 
fall in the rate of profit means that repay¬ 
ments are becoming increasingly difficult, 
especially for three sectors of capitalism. 


- The state capitalist bloc, which borrowed 
heavily as its own growth slowed down, in an 

.attempt to "modernise" and break into the 
western market. The failure of this to 
materialise has led to serious repayment 
problems and more dramatically to the virtual 
collapse of Poland which owed 25 billion 
dollars in 1901. The collapse of Poland would 
have meant the fall of the West German banking 
system and a rescue package was cobbled 
together for the rescheduling of Polish debts. 

- Certain third world countries tried to break 
out of underdevelopment in the 60s and 70s and 
in the process ran up huge debts, that were to 
be paid off by the profits from development. 

“Jhe failure of thil" development to occur in a 
crisis-stricken world Sconomy has led to re¬ 
payment problems for countries like Brazil, 

the world's largest debtor to a cool $89 
billion (450* up on 1977). 

- Most ironically of all the OPEC countries, 
which were once seen as the cause of 
capitalism's problems.are now seen to be merely 
a symptom, as falling oil revenues mean that 
their own ambitious development programmes are 
grinding to a halt and they are having 
difficulty paying for their own loans, imports 
etc. Nigeria and Indonesia have seen the oil 
boom run out of steam, while Mexico collapsed 
spectacularly in August 1962 owing $85 billion 
(42 5% more than what it owed in 1977). The 
threat of disaster for many US banks led to a 
renewed credit facility. The threat of a 
country defaulting on its loans is now a 
widespread fear, and it would have repercussions 
It could lead to the fall of US or European 
Commercial Banks, or to a chain reaction 
repudiation of debts by indebted countries. 

A fear of a Polish default led to a frantic 
selling of German marks, a fall in oil prices 
leads to a selling of the pound sterling (as 
Britain's survival as an economy has been 
based on oil production). Rumours of a 
devaluation of the franc sent it plummetting 
on the international markets. 

Thus the bourgeoisie is still applying 
a policy of credit and expansion on the inter¬ 
national level, while at the same time most of 
the advanced capitalist countries are applying 
Keynsianism in reverse - i.e. through "tight" 
monetary policies. Taking effect for cause, 
Reagan, .Thatcher and Co imagine that inflation 


is at the root of capitalism's problems and 
that bringing down inflation is the key to 
economic recovery. But a reduction in inflation 
today signals nothing more than an intens ¬ 
ification of the crisis and further~ decline in 
economic activity, and not a cure forlt! 
Thatcher's delight at reducing inflation to 5% 
is unfounded. The drop in inflation is not a 
sign of recovery but a sign of the abject state 
of British capitalism, because it is impossible 
to reduce inflation without a fall in 
industrial output. The real verdict on the 
state of the British economy was given by the 
financiers who sold their holdings of the pound 
at the news of the OPEC split and the oil price 
reductions. 

If several of the larger debtors were 
forced to reschedule simultaneously, it is 
doubtful if even the combined forces of the IMF, 
European and US banks could cope with extending 
further credit, and the international 
financial system would be like a nuclear pile 
in a critical, melt-down stage leading to a 
disaster. 

It is impossible to say when all this 
hyper-tension in the international monetary 
market will explode; but it is certain that 
meeting the threat of default with new loans 
cannot go on forever, since you cannot print 
surplus value! Then the pack of cards wIlT - 
crumble and the crisis will be laid bare for 
what it is, a crisis of a system which can no 
longer produce commodities profitably enough to 
ensure its own further expansion. Tf not 
•before, then certainly at that point will the 
alternatives world war or proletarian 
revolution be on the agenda. It is because 
Marxists have this understanding of the 
catastrophic nature of capitalist development 
that they are revolutionaries, and argue within 
the working class for the revolutionary 
overthrow of capitalism. 


☆ 


This is a summarised view of an a&ele "Money, 
Credit and Crisis" published in Revolutionary 
Perspectives 8 . Although that issue is now 
out of print, a photocopy of the article 
(costing £1) is available from the group 
address. Hease send money with order. 


• CLASS STRUGGLE IN ITALY • 


We are publishing here a leaflet 
given out by our fraternal organ¬ 
isation, Battaglia comunista, both 
at factories in the Milan region 
and on the workers' demonstration 
of January 18th. The leaflet was 
primarily the response to a wave 
of class struggle which engulfed 
the Italian working class at the 
beginning of the year. The immed¬ 
iate cause of this renewed level 
of class activity was the announ¬ 
cement of cuts by the new 
Christian Democrat (i.e. Conserva¬ 
tive) government, led by Fanfani. 

The measures will seem 
familiar to workers in Britain - 
cuts in sickness benefit, pensions 
and the dole. This led ‘in Italy to 
a wave of spontaneous strikes and 
demonstrations of protest "outside 
of, (and sometimes against) the 
union organisation".(BCno.2,20/1/83) 
It is in this eontexfThat the 
leaflet was distributed. 


The harder they attack. 


the more we must 


fight back 


The cuts announced by the Fanfani 
government have been revealed as 
particularly vicious. The PCI and the 
unions oppose the attacks saying 
that it mustn't only be the workers 
who pay for the crisis. But in fact 
it's the unions who: 


1. Recently negotiated a reduction in 
the scala mobile and gratefully accepted 
the swindle of the fiscal reform which 
will leave us with around 20,000 lire 

a month extra while the government will 1 
collect about 100,000 through the new 
taxes. 

2. Have imposed cheating contracts, on 
teachers to keep wages below the level 
of inflation, to increase 'productivity' 
and to erode professional standards. 

3- continue to call useless strikes 
over contracts which don't affect 
production and which only serve as 
safety valves to let off steam against 
the government and as smokescreens 
round the working class. 

The government and the unions are 
each playing their part in the same 
comedy: reducing the national debt, 
containing wages, rationalising 
industry, increasing productivity 
and layoffs. 

As always the pci, which loudly 
protests against Fanfani, is in 
favour of reducing the national debt 
and revitalising the national 
economy. But in a period of 
capitalist crisis it's just a fairy 
tale to maintain that it's possible 
to revitalise the Italian enterprise 
by sharing out the sacrifices 
"equally". Improvements in the 
national economy can only be made at 
the expense of the workers. This is 
demonstrated by the French experience 
where, despite election promises, the 
left (Socialist and communist parties), 
once in power, have blocked the 
sliding scale of wages and increased 
taxes. 


Workers and comrades. 

The false oppositions of the pci and 
the self-styled left only confuse the 
workers and delay the one final 
solution which can serve the interests 
of the workers: THE OVERTHROW 0? 
CAPITALISM. 

All the parties, unions, the news¬ 
papers, etc. are calling and seeking 
for "collaboration", democratic 
discussions, agreements. But demo¬ 
cratic solutions, agreements and 
contracts proposed by such organisa¬ 
tions are posed in the framework of 
the capitalist crisis and. only spell 
defeat for the working class. Row is 
the time to counter-attack with an 
intransigent defence of workers' 
interests - first among them, defence 
of jobs and wages. SMASH THE DICTATOR¬ 
SHIP OF THE URIONS IN THE FACTORIES, 
RE-LAUNCH THE CLASS STRUGGLE. 

REJECT FANFANI'S MEASURES, THE 
MANOEUVRES WITH THE SCALA MOBILE AND 
THE CHEATING CONTRACTS. LET'S 
ORGANISE AUTONOMOUSLY AND EXTEND THE 
STRUGGLES BY EFFECTIVE STRIKES TO 
DEFEND WAGES AND JOBS. 

Against the economic crisis, against 
the war which nationalists of both 
left and right are preparing, the 
working class must pose its own 
programme in every country: ANTI¬ 
CAPITALIST STRUGGLE UNTIL THE FINAL 
OVERTHROW OF THIS SOCIETY OF 
EXPLOITATION. 

■Partito comunista Internazionaliata 
(Battaglia Comunista) 
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MARX’S CENTURY 1883-1983 


Karl Marx died one hundred years ago, and ever 
since then the bourgeoisie have been trying to 
bury his political legacy. The paid academics 
of capitalism have been announcing that Marx's 
ideas are outdated, wrong and so on in a cease¬ 
less cacophony. 3ut against all these pygmies, 
we assert that the events of the last hundred 
years have shown with stunning clarity the 
truth of what Engels said at the graveside of 
Marx a century ago, "Just as Darwin discovered 
the law of development of organic nature, so 
Marx discovered the law of the development of 
human history". 

It would be stupid to expect to find a 
fully elaborated programme in the works of 
Marx, given the period in which he lived and 
his theoretical tasks; such a programme has 
been elaborated by subsequent writers (in 
particular, by Lenin) in the light of the 
evolution of the class struggle. But Marx 
provides us with a theoretical foundation and 
certain key pointers to our tasks. The first 
of these is historical materialism, the 
realisation that it is in the concrete, and 
particularly material, circumstances of their 
existences, that men's ideas are formed about 
the world. As Marx said, 

"The mode of production of material 
life conditions the social, political 
and intellectual life process in 
general. It is not the consciousness 
of men that determines their being, 
but on the contrary, their social 
being that determines their con¬ 
sciousness." (from the Preface to 
The Critique of Political Economy ) 

Marx's advances over bourgeois materialism 
consisted not only in showing that it was man 
social, rather than biological, existence that 
shaped his consciousness, but also that this 
took place in a context of class-divided 
society. This expressed itself in the class 
struggle . the key to historical development. 

In the famous words of the Communist Manifesto . 

"The history of all hitherto existing 
society is the history of class 
struggles.... 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie 
possesses, however, this distinctive 
feature: it has simplified the class 
antagonisms. Society as a whole is 
more and more splitting up into two 
great hostile camps, into two great 
classes directly facing each other: 
Bourgeoisie and Proletariat." 

As Marx made plain, he did not invent, he only 
discovered the class struggle, in his search 
for a class "with radical chains" with the 
power to transform society. This class was the 
proletariat, or the working class. The 
material condition of existence of this class 
in bourgeois society drove it, as a product of 
associated labour, to unite in a struggle for 
its existence, and ultimately to the con¬ 
struction of a new society of associated 
producers. It was forced to do so because of 
the contradictory, crisis ridden nature of 
the capitalist economy, which, through ever 
deeper crises would force the proletariat to 
revolt, 

"Along with the constantly diminishing 
number of the magnates of capital, who 
usurp and monopolise all advantages of 
this process of transformation, grows 
the mass of misery, oppression, 
slavery, degradation, exploitation; 
but with this too grows the revolt of 
the working class, a class always 
increasing in numbers, and disciplined, 
united, organised by the very 
mechanism of the process of capitalist 
production itself." (Capital 1 p.715) 



In order to achieve its tasks, the working 
class had to organise on the economic and 
political level, and in particular to form its 
own working class political party; at that 
time this meant on the trades union and social 
democratic level. 

The transition to socialism could only 
come about by revolution, through which the 
working class could rid itself of all the 

"accumulated rubbish" of class society. This 
revolution would be a raising of class battles 
to fever pitch, and take place through a 
's violent and repressive transformation: 

"Between capitalist and communist 
society lies the period of the 
revolutionary transformation of one 
into the other. There corresponds to 
this also a political transition 
period in which the state can be 
nothing but the REVOLUTIOKARY 
DICTATORSHIP OP THE PROLETARIAT." 
(Marx, Critique of the Gotha 
Programme p.27-8) 

The result of the failure of the proletariat to 
achieve its tasks would be the "common ruin of 
the contending classes", or, as Engels said, 
"socialism or barbarism". How has the general 
scheme of Marx withstood the assualts of a 
century? 

Crisis confirms predictions 

Marx's predictions about the catastrophic 
nature of the development of the capitalist 
economy have been demonstrated in the century 
since his death. After the virtual collapse 
of the capitalist economy in 1929 had lead to 
a war killing 50 million people, there was 
an illusion in the 1950s due to the post-war 
boom that capitalist prosperity had been 
reborn. Today, with the world economy again in 
disarray, the pygmies have to swallow those 
claims that modern capitalism was a crisis 
free system. Marxists know that this crisis 
will in the fullness of time make that of the 
inter-war years seem mild by comparison. 

And the class struggle, whose infant stirring 
Marx saw in the 1840s, has not been made to 
disappear. Since his death,struggle burst out 
in Russia in 1905, then throughout Europe and 
even further afield in the years of upsurge 
following on the First World Wax. With the 
beginnings of the greatest counter-revolution¬ 
ary period in history the class struggle was 
swamped and muted from the 1920s onwards, only 
breaking out in spasmodic and confused form in 
Spain and Hungary. But with the onset of the 
economic crisis, the proletarian sleeping 
giant began to stir once more in the late '60s 


and '70s in France, Italy, Britain, Argentina, 
Poland and elsewhere. And Marx's contention 
of the necessity of a violent rupture with 
capitalism, elaborated as the proletarian 
dictatorship for the first time in the light 
of the Baris Commune, has been vindicated by 
the Bolshevik revolution of 1917, the only 
successful working class revolution in history. 
The failure of revolutions where the working 
class sought other ways to its emancipation 
than dictatorship and revolutionary violence 
also proves Marx to have been correct. 

The century since Marx's death has been a 
century of the validation of his political 
views. Let us work towards making the next 
century that of the triumph of the proletarian 
revolution and the socialist world order, so 
that "real human history" can begin, a history 
that starts at the point where class divided 
society ends. And this means not simply 
recognising the validity of Marx's historical, 
economic and philosophical views, but also 
recognising that those were inextricably 
bound up with his revolutionary practice, in 
forming the Communist League and The First 
International, and in the revolutions of 1848 
and 1871. The union of Marx's theory and 
practice is the weapon of proletarian 
emancipation. 
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